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% Stitching up 
sAQ. Bombers Win 


ANOTHER VITAL DEFENSE 
JOB THAT MUST HAVE 
“CORRECT LUBRICATION"! 


AT-A-TAT-TAT! This air tool sets the 
quick tempo of defense production. 
Multiply its staccato song by thousands 
of air tools. They’re all busy today— 
stitching up airplane wings...riveting 
battleships...armor-plating war tanks. 
Notice the piston in the cut-away 
picture above. It shuttles back and forth 
in the cylinder—more than two thou- 
sand times a minute. 
Tools like this must have the right 
oil. That oil must be light enough to per- 
mit fast, smooth operation, quick valve 


action—and still seal the piston! It must 
retard wear...prevent rusting. 

For 75 years, we have been develop 
ing oils for problems like this. 

Today, industry’s marching orders 
are “‘double-quick.’’ And lubricants cre 
ated by Socony-Vacuum are helping 
step-up vital defense production. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC.—Stand- 
ard Oil of N. Y. Div. — White Star Div. — 
Lubrite Div.— Chicago Div. — White Eagle 
Div.—Wadhams Div. — Magnolia Petroleum 
Co.— General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 


1. A Deeper Tread! 
TheStore-Door Silvertown’s tread 
is deeper. Long after the conven- 
tional type tread shown at the right 
is worn away there’s plenty of rubber 
left to meet the road in this new type 
Goodrich Tire. 


2. A 47% Heavier Tread! 

You get 47% more rubber by weight 
in the Store-Door Tread. And all rub- 
ber is scientifically placed to give you 
the most in extra wear. 


3. 30% Greater Tread Width! 
Extra value in a wide, tough tread 
that wears slow and even — your 
tire dollar goes farther here. 

4. More Contact Area! 
With Store-Door Silvertowns 


HERE'S THE NEW 
STORE-DOOR 
SILVERTOWN! 
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If you want to 
SAVE MONEY...COMPARE 
THESE 2 TIRES, Mr. Truck Owner 


@ BOTH TIRES FIT SAME RIMS ® 


you always have more rubber in 
contact with the road. Here’s greater 
traction for stop-start service, 
greater resistance to skidding. 


Add to these advantages the extra 
benefits of Duramin, the amazing chem- 
ical discovery which prolongs rubber 
life, and you have the greatest mileage 
tire in B. F. Goodrich history. 


Don’t take our word for the extra mile- 
age! Get the names of local users and 
ask them. They will tell you that, on 
short runs or long ones, at high 
speeds or low, in city or intercity 
service, the Store-Door Silvertown 
gives 10,000 to 30,008 more miles 
than conventional type tires! 
Why not switch to B. F.Good- 


rich —and save ? 


AND WE THOUGHT 
THIS CONVENTIONAL TYPE 
TRUCK TIRE WAS GOOD! 
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best—the irons suit other types of shots. It’s 
just as important to have the right club for 
each shot as it is to know when to use tt. 


For the Right Cars at the Right Time — 
the Railroads Work with General American 


In hauling freight, the railroads meet ordinary 
needs with their own rolling stock. But 
there are many special cars the railroads find 
it unprofitable toown. They obtain such cars, 
and advise shippers to do likewise, from Gen- 
eral American Transportation Corporation. 


We urge our customers seeking cars to see 
the railroads first. Then, if the quantity or 


The General American car fleet comprises 
tank, refrigerator, milk, stock and refrigera- 
tor express cars. Independent, efficient oper- 
ation of this specialized fleet saves money for 
both railroads and private shippers. 


Teamed for Total Defense 
and Total Service 


Today’s all-out defense program would be 
impossible without the one indispensable 
form of modern transportation --- the Rail- 
roads. General American is proud of its 40- 


year record of cooperation with this vast steel 
network—the backbone of national defense. We 
welcome the opportunity to serve Industry 
and the Nation in this hour of crisis. 


GENERAL AMERICAN zransportATION CORP 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Supplementing and augmenting railroad service by building all types of freight cars... by supplying cars for 
transporting specialized commodities . . . by operating the world’s largest bulk liquid terminal system. 


AMERICAN 
REDUCTION 


A compact speed-reduction unit 
that mounts on the shaft exten- 
sion of the driven machine by 
means of a keyed bushing .. . 
made round like a pulley and no 
larger and not much heavier... 
its speed ratio amplified through 
a short-center belt drive con- 
necting its input shaft to a motor 
of any make, any style, or any 
age... made in five standard 
sizes from ¥% to 25 H.P.... it’s 
the neatest and simplest drive 
for a slow-speed machine that 
you've ever seen! 


* * * 

* Designed for Immediate 
Delivery from Dealers’ Stocks 

* Quick, Easy Installation 

* No Special Foundations 

* Saves Space 


_ #*No Maintenance Problems 


* Quick, Easy Speed Changes 
* Low Cost 
* Easy to Regulate 


For complete catalog write to 
THE AMERICAN 
PULLEY COMPANY 


4280 WISSAHICKON AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


BUSINESS WEEK 


and The ANNALIST 


ECONOMIC WARFARE 


The United States has started to buy all of Brazil's industrial m0} 
and all of Chile’s copper so that they won't get to the Axis: ‘I hat’s », 
emptive buying. This country refuses to sell scrap rubber to Japa bees 
it might find its way across Siberia to Germany: That's export cont; 
Washington has frozen all Axis bank accounts in the United St: 
That's financial pressure against unfriendly powers. There’s no spac 
any outbound ship which isn’t allocated to the last cubic foot Dy th 
Maritime Commission: That's shipping control (see cover). Thre , 
have Washington's basic formula for “economic defense’—page |; 


INSIDE THE C.1.O. 


Last week, C. I. O. leaders were bound for the Coast, intent on straighte; 
ing out the North American strike mess. Their reported mission: “| 
kick the Communists out.” This week, Philip Murray wrote a letter ; 
all C. I. O. unions disclaiming any schism in the organization’s ranks 

and he didn’t even mention Communism. Actually, the C.1.O. struge 
isn’t one that revolves around the Communist issue as exclusively as |gs 
week’s news suggested, but neither is it one in which that issue can } 
as studiously avoided as it was in Mr. Murray’s letter. What the 
situation is—page 17. 


a 


SOAP—NOT SOFT 


When the two biggest U. S. soapmakers go into a clinch, no holds ar 
barred. Rivalry between Procter & Gamble Co. and Lever Bros. is ai 
old story. Now the soap battle of the century is on, as Lever’s six-month 
old Swan and P. & G.’s new Ivory battle for dominance of the whit 
floating soap market and the No. | place in American sinks and bathtul 
(page 32). There's more behind the two new products than shows up i: 
the dishpan, and their fight may bring out some important changes ii 
the whole soap field. 


MANPOWER SHUTDOWN? 
The existence, side-by-each, of critical shortages of skilled labor and of 
temporary unemployment, due to priority-dictated shutdowns, is one of 
the anomalies of the defense picture. What OPM and OPACS are 
doing to prevent wasted manpower and disrupted teamwork resulting 
from production shifts and curtailed consumer goods’ output—page 22 


UNDER THE TOP 

Engineering is triumphing over gravity in Colorado where a 13-mile tun 
nel now being bored under the crest of the Continental Divide will carr 
water from the Rockies’ western slope to the arid farmlands on the East- 
ern side (page 20). Significantly, the Grand Lake-Big Thompson project 
may set a new pattern for many irrigation schemes. 


WHERE TO FIND IT 
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1,515 leading textile mills—and more than 30,000 
other business concerns—have joined together in 
this strictly mutual company to reduce insurance 
costs by preventing accidents and eliminating un- 


necessary expense. Write for facts today. 
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IT’S GOOD TO BE ON A “HEAT-PROOF” TRAIN 


LET headlines shriek of heat 
waves, when you're on an air-con- 
ditioned train you're out of their 
sticky grasp. No matter how hot 
and stifling it is outdoors, your car’s 
as cool and clean as a morn in Spring. 
And so, of course, are you. 

There’s hardly a traveler, though, 
who realizes to what extent he owes 
his new-found travel comfort to 
Exide Batteries. Many railroads em- 
ploy the dependability of Exide to 
insure the continuous operation of 
their air-conditioning equipment — 
to say nothing of the lighting of their 
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trains and their signal systems. 

Not only railroads, however, but 
air lines, police departments, utility 
companies, hospitals, coal and ore 
mines, shipping lines, large opera- 
tors of trucks and buses and various 
branches of the Army and Navy— 
all know from long experience that 
they can entrust essential services 
to Exide Batteries. And millions of 
car owners put car-starting up to 
Exide, in all seasons of the year. 

In fifty years’ experience, Exide 
research has covered in detail the 
application of storage batteries to 


practically every business. A wealth 


of important facts, bearing on the 
problems of each industry, is avail- 
able to executives on request. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Philadelphia... The World's Largest Manufacturers 
of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Exide 


BATTERIES 


FOR EVERY STORAGE BATTERY PURPOSE 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


FOR BUSINESS BY BUSINESS WEEK'S WASHINGTON BUREAU 
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Lost Motion In Defense 


The defense organization is at sixes 
and sevens. Pulling and hauling neces- 
to get things done is wearing down 
eials trying to increase both the size 
and speed of the program. Root of the 
trouble is internal friction and lost mo- 
tion within OPM, between OPM and 
OPACS, and between OPM and the 
military. All officials aren’t fired with 
the same zeal by a long shot and those 
with punch are helen in by internal 
barriers—jealously watched by others—on 
the scope of their activities. 
Plans which have the “all-out” goal in 
sight, others which are little more than 
Jots to secure position and authority 
oa the organization in a ferment be- 
cause they have no outlet. Energetic 
officials aes hands are tied talk pub- 
licly of the slow progress and inade- 
quacy of the program—in the hope that 
the White House will hear and act. 
They point not only to repeated failures 
to anticipate defense needs, but to the 
failure to line up defense work for plants 
being forced into idleness by priorities 
which cut off materials for commercial 
production. 


Tortuous Diplomacy 


No radical reorganization is likely. 
That would be demoralizing now. Ex- 
panding the program, increasing the 
sheer weight on OPM and industry for 
production is the probable upshot. For- 
ward-driving officials have learned to re- 
sort to tortuous diplomatic methods to 

et results, eventually. Direct action gets 
them nowhere. 

F.D.R. isn’t rushing preparation of 
a new lease-lend appropriation, for ob- 
vious reasons. pene disbursements 
to date for goods actually bought ($11,- 
000,000) won't climb into high brackets 
until pre-lease-lend British orders, with 
which defense industries are still loaded, 
run out. 


From DDAR to DARC 


Procedure through which new lease- 
lend orders must pass is rather formid- 
able. First, the British Purchasing Com- 
mission, after consultation with London 
and the U.S. Army or Navy, submits a 
formal requisition for the wanted goods 
to the Division of Defense Aid Reports 
(Hopkins). DDAR transmits it to the 
secretary of the department (usually 
War), most familiar with the article 
concerned. The Secretary of War (Stim- 
son) passes the requisition along to a 
Defense Aid Division in the under-secre- 
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tary’s ofice (Patterson). DAD refers it 
to one of the Defense Aid Requirement 
Committees set up in each of the Army’s 
procurement branches. DARC decides 
how the goods can be _ furnished— 
whether from existing stocks, by diver- 
sion from existing U.S. orders, or by 
placing a new order. 


And Back Again 


DARC’s finding goes back to DAD 
which prepares a formal recommenda- 
tion to the Chief of Staff (Gen. Mar- 
shall) and to Secretary Stimson for sig- 
nature, then to Hopkins’ DDAR. If 
DARC has recommended transfer of 
goods from War Department stocks, 
DDAR submits the recommendation to 
the White House and the President is- 
sues a directive to the secretary, Stim- 
son, for the transfer. The secretary turns 
the directive over to the DAD, which 
directs the branch having the equip- 
ment to make delivery. If DARC has 
recommended that a new order must be 
placed, the White House is by-passed 
until delivery is made by the contractor. 
DDAR (Hopkins) arranges with the 
Budget Bureau for allocation of funds 
and directs, through the Secretary of 
War and DAD, that an order be placed 
by the appropriate procurement branch 
in its regular manner. Arrangements for 
priorities are made by DAD, through 
the Priorities Committee of the Army 
and Navy Munitions Board and the 
Priorities Division of OPM. 


Apportioning Civilian Supplies 


Leon Henderson is preparing to tackle 
the ticklish job of rationing supplies 
among non-defense needs. 

Up till now, the chief of OPACS has 
been so busy hammering away at prices, 
relying mainly on jawbone control, that 
he hasn't had time to organize the staff 
that will be needed to keep a close 
check on the flow of available supplies. 

Confronted with the responsibility of 
deciding which civil uses for the same 
materials will best serve the consumers’ 
welfare, OPACS’ Allocation Division, 
headed by Joseph L. Weiner, now is 
squaring off for action. Sections on 
standa‘ds and research, iron and steel, 
fuels, and nonferrous metals were set up 
this week. Others will be added as per- 


sonnel is assembled. 


Revenue Miracle 


The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is contemplating a major miracle 
—increasing revenues without (appar- 


ently) increasing taxes. The commit 
tee’s new corporation tax plan is de 
signed by Colin F. Stam of the Joint 
Congressional Tax Committee to rais« 
over a third of the desired $3,500,000 

000 in additional revenue from corpora 
tions (even more than proposed by the 
rejected ‘Treasury plan) principally from 
EXCeSs profits taxes, but without increas 
ing excess profits tax rates. ‘The only 
corporation increase embodied is_ the 
5$%-6% surtax on normal income sug 
gested by the Treasury. 

@ The Trick—Requiring that excess prof 
its be computed before, instead of after, 
deduction of normal corporation taxes, 
including the surtax. The only other 
change proposed is reduction of th 
present credit of 8% of invested capital 
to 7% for that portion of a corporation's 
capital in excess of some figure yet to b« 
set (probably about $5,000,000) as a 
concession to small business. The pres 
ent alternative exemption of 95% of 
average earnings would be retained as 
would present excess profits tax rates 
Net effect, of course, would be a seri 
ous reduction in the actual profits tax 
credit by the amount of a corporation’s 
normal tax and surtaxes. The present 
8% credit would thus be reduced to an 
estimated 6%, and the new 7% credit 
would become about 5% in reality. 


Husbands and Wives 


The House Committee’s political pre 
dilection for raising tax rates only as a 
last resort is evident also in the pro 
es to prohibit separate returns by 

usbands and wives, thus forcing such 
joint incomes into higher surtax brack 
ets, a change which would be fought 
through the courts by residents of the 
“community property’ states like Cali 
fornia, sanctuary for high-bracket in 
come taxpayers. 

The New Deal Supreme Court would 
undoubtedly overrule state courts in the 
end. Compulsory joint returns are cal 
culated to vield an additional $250,000, 
000 to $500,000,000, depending on new 
rates, thus permitting much smaller in 
creases for the rest of the electorate. 


Anti-Strike Legislation 


Emphatic statements by Labor Chiefs 
Green and Murray against anti-strike leg 
islation pinked congressional extremists 
who figured that responsible union heads 
were resigned to stringent legislation 
after the North American debacle. As it 
adds up now, united labor opposition 
will probably keep the Vinson cooling 
off bill pigeonholed and allow passage 
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only of those measures which have 
strong, though tacit, Administration sup- 
port. These are the Selective Service 
and Army Appropriation Act amend- 
ments which provide for blacklisting of 
defense strikers and seizure of struck 
plants. Meantime, Murray's public state- 
ment to the contrary, the government is 
counting on the C.1.O. president to ““en- 
force discipline” in C.1.O. unions. This 
means neutralizing Communist influ- 
ence and cracking down on local leaders 
who strike in defiance of the Mediation 
Board. 

Confidence in Murray hinges on his 
astuteness, the theory being that he’s 
smart enough to realize that if he doesn’t 
clean house the government will do it. 


Balky Seamen 


Washington figures the next acute 
labor crisis will flare among seamen. 
With the Axis threatening to sink our 
ships on sight, sailors are beginning to 
balk at making trips on ships that go 
near danger zones, and Communists are 
making the most of the opportunity to 
tie up shipping. 

Last week, four British ships were 
lying idle in East Coast ports, with the 
crews on sit-down strikes. The crews 
on three ships were Chinese, while 
Yugoslavs manned the fourth, 

The strikes have officials in a quan- 
dary. If the crews were removed and 
turned over to Canada for internment 
in concentration camps—as has been 
suggested—it is feared the action would 
lead to a general seaman’s strike. 


Bridges’ Hold Broken 


‘The Labor Board’s decision this week 
to hold bargaining elections among the 
longshoremen at the three major ports 
in the Northwest is a harder blow for 
Bridges to take than the deportation 
threat (page 52)—according to Bridges 
himself. ‘The longshoremen have always 
been the backbone of Bridges’ W est 
Coast labor empire, and in handling 
longshore contracts Bridges has always 
been able to exploit a unique bargaining 
advantage. Unique, because the NLRB, 
which has the power to determine the 
appropriate unit for bargaining, for- 
merly decided that longshore negotia- 
tions shouldn’t be handled on a com- 
pany-by-company or port-by-port basis 
but that the entire West Coast should 
bargain as a unit. That ruling, handed 
down by the old NLRB under Madden, 
gave Bridges an iron-clad control and 
gave it te him on a silver platter. 

Longshoremen in Seattle, Portland, 
‘Tacoma, and elsewhere throughout the 
Northwest, where Dave Beck and the 
A.F.L. hold sway, have long been rest- 
ive under the Bridges monopoly. Now 
the new NLRB under Millis has decided 
to give them a chance to voice their 
complaints through the labor ballot box. 


Spreading Government Out 


With housing and office space in 
Washington about exhausted, the Ad- 
ministration is thinking about moving 
some non-defense agencies out of Wash- 
ington and into the field. The Budget 
Bureau is studying the feasibility of 
shifting the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Railroad Retirement 
Board to Chicago; the Securities and 
Exchange Commission to New York; 
the Farm Credit Administration to St. 
Louis; and a large part of the Social 
Security Board to Philadelphia or Balti- 
more. Agency officials who want to re- 
main in Washington are lobbying 
against proposed transfers. 
© Boot—Several major shifts are likely, 
however. Most bureaucrats have staunch 
friends in Congress but F. D. R. has 
power to order the transfers without 
congressional approval, except in a few 
cases where headquarters are designated 
by law. 


Census Every Five Years 


A population count every five instead 
of ten years is likely to emerge from 
the expected overhauling of census 
operations. 

As a start toward establishing a five- 
year plan for the Census Bureau, a bill 
has been introduced in the Senate 
which would authorize the economic 
censuses—manufacturing, mineral indus- 
tries, and business enterprises—for the 
year 1943 and every fifth year thereafter. 
The census of manufactures, now on a 
two-year basis, would be kept up to date 
during the five-year interval by a cur- 
rent statistical service. (The 1941 manu- 
factures census would be dropped.) 

Passage of this bill would point the 
way to putting the population and hous- 
ing counts on a five-year basis, a move 
which census officials are confident 
would get plenty of business support. 


Legal Rent Control 


So far, OPACS is banking on volun- 
tary control of rents, through local fair- 
rent committees, but a measure for le- 
gal rent control in the District of Colum- 
bia, introduced in the House, would set 
a precedent which OPACS wouldn't 
hesitate to follow where persuasion won’t 
work. The D.C. bill provides for presi- 
dential appointment of a rent adminis- 
trator with broad administrative powers 
to set standards, hold hearings, and make 
decisions. Appeals from the Administra- 
tor’s decisions would be taken to the cir- 
cuit court; other provisions would pre- 
vent injunctions, pending such appeals. 


Power Priorities 


Defense officials are beginning to talk 
of priorities for electric power to su- 
persede present informal arrangements. 


OPM expects that whatever ster, 
devised will be administered by ‘he f,. 
eral Power Commission, alt!) yg} . 
won't be surprising if a sing] ae 
Leland Olds, FPC’s chairman, -cts 4), 
authority and is dubbed “coo: |inato, 
by F.D. R. Primary purpose of : prio; 
ties system would be to assure quat 
service by utilities of new aramey: 
plants located in their areas. 


Big TVA Expansion 


TVA is striking it rich. Already Coy 

gress has given the agency $70,()0,00 
for the next fiscal year; another $4) 
000,000 grant is in the works to build 
two new power dams and two storag¢ 
reservoirs; and a third allocation for 
three more large power dams is shaping 
up. This newest program, including the 
Fontana project on the Little T ennessee 
which Aluminum Company of Americ; 
decided not to construct, would cost 
$118,000,000, a good share of which 
will be made available for the next |? 
months. 
@ Heavy Windfall—All this adds up to 
something around one-third of every 
thing that TVA has spent in the past 
seven years, and will, of course, require 
a huge increase in construction opera- 
tions and force. 


P. 5. 


OPM’s press photograph file has been 
dubbed ‘Arsenal and Old Lathes” 
Thomas H. McDonald, Commissioner 
of Public Roads, is worried lest heavy, 
diesel-powered, air-cooled tanks will melt 
down “blacktop” roads. Ordnance off 
cers pooh-pooh the idea, say that the 
exhaust is blown out to the side and 
that the rubber-treaded track does no 
damage to road surfaces. . . . Edmund 
Burke, Jr., director of SEC’s Corporate 
Reorganization Division, is backed by 
Justice Frankfurter and Tommy Cor- 
coran for membership on the commis- 
sion when the President acts on Leon 
Henderson’s resignation. Assist- 
ant Attorney General Thurman Arnold 
pulled the fuse on another of his food 
antitrust bombshells this week, deto- 
nating it right in the ear of indignant 
members of the trade assembled in Chi- 
cago for the annual convention of the 
National Association of Retail Grocers. 
This time Arnold’s target was the 
Canned Pea Marketing Institute and its 
60 members (BW—May31’41,p24). . 
Liquor isn’t going to ‘be watered, for 
the Treasury has dropped its proposal 
to permit a ‘lowering of the legal mini- 
mum proof from 80 to 60—meaning 
from 40% alcohol to 30%—in order to 
counteract the effect of new defense 
taxes on prices. . Vice President 
Wallace will head the new economic 
defense agency if Treasury, State, Com- 
merce can’t agree on anybody else. That 
makes him odds-on favorite. 
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Experience of Years 


STORED UP 


in Helpful Literature... 


The pressing demands of the defense 
program call for the employment of 
every skill and facility at the disposal 
of the metal working industries. 

Among the resources available is 
the experience of our technical staff 
in the solution of problems involving 
the use of Nickel and its alloys. 

This experience has been distilled 
into helpful literature which deals 
with the selection, fabrication and 
uses of these materials. This printed 
matter is yours for the asking. You 
are also offered the assistance of our 
technical staff in solving problems 
of material arising from the tempo- 
rary lack of Nickel. 

Your inquiries addressed to the 
Company either for literature or 
personal consultation will receive 
prompt attention. 


—_ 
“ta, 


\" Nickel 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. new vorn, w. v 
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Two of the six Fairbanks- 
Morse Diesels which have replaced 
Steam engines in operating compressors 
and generators for the Deer Island 
Granite Company, 20 miles off 
the coast of Maine. 


/ FAIRBANKS-MORSE DIESELS 


Save for Deer Island Granite Co. 


Two Fairbanks-Morse Diesels that had pre- 
viously given three years of 24-hour-a-day 
service elsewhere, started the Deer Island 
Granite Company on its swing from steam 
to Diesel power. 

In 1940, a new 300-hp. Model 32 F-M 
Diesel was added to the plant, reducing the 
former steam cost of driving a generator from 
about $25 to $5 a day. 

Two more F-M Diesels complete the Deer 
Island inventory—marine models which 
power the firm’s ferryboat. 


This story of repeated purchases of F-M 
Diesels is the story of hundreds of power users 
everywhere—evidence of the lastingly depend- 
able service and low operating cost given 
by F-M Diesels. ' 

To profit to the utmost from Diesel econ- 
omies, bring your power problems to the 
country’s largest manufacturer of a complete 
line of Diesels. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. 
Fi7, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL. 
Branches and service stations throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE &.% DIESELS 


MOTORS ELECTRICAL MACHINERY RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
PUMPS FAIRBANKS SCALES WATER SYSTEMS 


WASHERS -IRONERS 
FARM EQUIPMENT 


STOKERS 
AIR CONDITIONERS 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


THE INDEX (see chart below) 


PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity) 


Automo 

Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week k daily av. in thousands)... .. 
**Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours). 

I sg ie cece ev ccanededewneseavscese 

Bituminous Coal (daily average 1,000 tons) 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... . 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)... . 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 
t Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Business Week-Annalist Cyclical Commodity Index 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor eenne Aug., 1939 = 100).. 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) . 
Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton)... 
wer (electrolytic, Commecticut Valley, Ib.)..... 0.2... cece ccc eee eeee 
whet ee ee en I ORDO UENO). co csc ee ces cesccesvess 
i i MY ME, MDS ons nso ness acdensvccnvsecasesces 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..... 2.2.0.0... 0.000 eee e ee eee 
aos 4 asics phe nes cideanehieeasaetiede’ 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)................00 000 e cues 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.) 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) 
U.S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve “nee 
U.S. Treasury 3-to-5 year, tax-exempt Note Yield. 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks 


U.S. Gov't and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 


Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 


* Preliminary, week ended June 14th. + Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. $ Not available. 
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3,004 
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44 
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$8,625 
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258 


81.99 
168.3 
121.7 
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$38.28 
$21.33 
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$0.83 
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9.84¢ 
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20.88¢ 


84.2 
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0.33% 
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14% 
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4,992 
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114.7 
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What are the best times TI 


for your Long Distance calls? 


The chart below shows the ebb and flow of Long 
Distance telephone calls during an average day. 


“ape ; ' —an 
Notice the sharp peaks in mid-morning and 


mid-afternoon? troll 


That’s when the business men you want to 


Inc 
reach are busiest. 


ing a 
: ‘ ai ; “conc 
See the third peak at 7 P. M.? Offic 
That’s when your out-of-town friends are most ian S 


likely to be telephoning, too. turer 
; . ° : tatior 
If you avoid these three peak periods, you'll get 


: place 
fast service and may find folks more free to talk. mark 


It’s a simple suggestion — but worth remem- ~ 
bering these days when defense puts such a load 


inal | 
on telephone facilities. rulin 


come 
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. , . 4 3.8 
Long Distance helps unite the nation | 
“The Telephone Hour” is broadcast every Monday. (N. B.C. Red Network, 8 P. M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time.) 
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THE OUTLOOK 


Price Problem Is Intensified 


Business must adjust itself to the controls, but big difficulty 
-and it’s Henderson's worry, too—is that consumer is still uncon- 
trolled and income is being created faster than goods. 


Increasingly, price controls are assum- 
ing a dominant rdle in this country’s war 
economy. This week, Leon Henderson’s 
Office of Price Administration and Civil- 
ian Supply asked automobile manufac- 
turers to rescind increases in retail quo- 
tations on passenger cars. Also, OPACS 
placed a ceiling on hide prices; and this 
market became real once again. For two 
weeks buyers and sellers of hides had 
been sparring with one another on nom- 
inal quotations, waiting for an OPACS 
ruling which they knew would have to 
come eventually (page 64). 


Half-Fixed, Half-Free 


As time goes on, OPACS will be set- 
ting more and more prices, and in that 
way influencing a larger and larger sphere 
of business life. The meaning of this is 

uite clear. Business men must adjust 
themselves to a price structure which is 
partly controlled and partly free. In some 
lines, supply and demand are still doing 
their time-honored job of establishing 
prices; in others, however, OPACS and 
OPM are taking over the function of 
allocating supply and fixing prices (BW 
“Jun.7°41,p72). 

At first, Henderson tried to keep the 
general price level down by setting a 
ceiling on the prices of basic raw mate- 
tials—copper, steel, combed cotton yarn, 
for instance (BW —Apr.12’41,p80). The 
theory was sound and perspicacious. If 
basic costs could be restrained, then 
manufacturers in the semi-finished and 
finished phases of the industrial process 
would not have any reason to boost 
prices. The program worked for a while. 


Retail Prices Jump 


But then, as (1) the Department of 
Agriculture helped to raise farm prices, 
and (2) as wage increases became fairly 
general throughout all industry and 
spread to the consumer-goods lines, re- 
tail prices began to move up rather 
briskly. Retail food costs, as an instance, 
have advanced without interruption dur- 
ing the last six months, being 6.5% 
higher than November, 1940. And de- 
partment-store prices have recorded gains 
for nine consecutive months, according 
to the Fairchild index. Today prices are 
3.8% above a year ago; but interestingly 
enough, they are still a trifle below the 
1937 high. 

As yet, quotations have not risen so 
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sharply as to cut into the nation’s stand- 
ard of living. Indeed, the reverse is the 
case. Since March, 1940, wages and sal- 
aries of all workers in the country have 
advanced 15%; the national income has 
gone up 10%; and the cost of living has 
jumped only 2.2%. Thus in terms of 
purchasing power (or what the econo- 
mist would call “real wages”) the worker 
is considerably better off today than 15 
months ago. 

It is this better-offness that is bound 
to produce Mr. Henderson’s biggest 
problem—and the business man’s, too, 
for that matter. The expansion in pay- 
rolls has been pushing an expanding vol- 
ume of cash into the hands of workers. 
At the same time, an increasingly large 
part of the nation’s productive facilities 


are being diverted to armaments. That 
implies that spendable income is being 
created faster than the goods on which 
this money can be spent. 

Recently, as department store and 
other retail statistics show, consumers 
have been buying hectically. There is a 
growing recognition that if you need 
something, it’s well to buy it now, be 
cause you may not be able to get it later 
—new passenger cars are the standard 
example. And consumer goods produc 
tion has expanded in direct response. In 
April, the Department of Commerce 
index of manufacturers’ new orders for 
non-durable goods rose seven points 
from 136 to 143. 


Textiles and Shoes 

Textiles generally have been in wide 
demand. In New York’s Worth Street, 
gray goods prices have been advancing 
steadily. Here the rise in raw cotton 
prices = been a significant factor. Even 
so, sooner or later, OPACS will probably 
“take steps.” Shoe output this year is 
headed for an all-time high. June pro 
duction is running at 36,500,000 pairs, a 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 
BANK LOANS UP; EXCESS RESERVES DOWN 
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Excess Reserves 
(All Member Banks) * 
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Billions of Dollars 


Business Loans 
(Weekly Reporting Member Books) 
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UBUSINESS WEEK 


Since last October, excess reserves of 
Federal Reserve member banks have 
declined sharply. And some persons 
have ,assumed that industrial expan- 
sion has solved the problem of an 
over-large credit base. This is only 
partly true. The rise in business loans 
(by increasing deposits against which 
banks must carry reserves) and an 
$800,000,000 increase in money in cir- 
culation have cut down excess te- 


serves. But equally important is the 
increase in Treasury balances in Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks; and when the 
Treasury begins spending these bal 
ances, excess reserves will begin to rise 
again. The factor which has contrib- 
uted the big boosts to excess reserves 
is pretty much out of the economic 
picture. The flow of gold to the United 
States has become a driblet in com 
parison to what it was. 
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gain of 50% over June, 1940. First-half 
output, estimated at 238,000,000 pairs, 
is 5,000,000 pairs ahead of 1937, the pre 
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the production side of our war economy 
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COSC 
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So the general price level is 


to continue to rise 


Less Choice, But— 


OPM sees simplification of 


design as key to greater defense 
production and to larger share 


for civilian consumers. 


lo get more production out of pres 
cut mudustrial capacity, Donald M. Nel 
on, OPNE's Director of Purchases, now 
is laying the basis tor systematic cooper 
ition with industry m the simplification 
Nelson points to the in 
that can be obtained 
trom conservation of materials and ma 


ot products 
crease im volun 
chines by sunplitying and reducing the 
number ot designs, models types, colors, 


grades, and sizes in which many prod 


ucts are now made 

ln short 
in goods ottered to the public will go 
tar to maimtam the present volume of 


civilian supphes in the tace of demands 


i mere reduction ot choice 


made upon imdustrial capacity by de 
felise requirements 

@ Merging FKconomies—OPM's “put 
chasing agent” visualizes sumplhhcation 
of merchandise lines as a practical means 
of merging the defense economy with 
the civil economy. Mr. Nelson is a met 
chandise man; he had charge of Sears’ 
buying betore the advent of the defense 
program. tle doesn't wrangle over guns 
versus butter, but tries to look at Army 
and Navy requirements and civil needs 
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“as one.” He states simply that where 
the two conflict, the civil economy must 
give way. But he doesn’t believe in ask 
ing civilians to make 
they are necessary 

@ Move Anticipated—Manufacturers in 
such various lines as paint, radios, and 
plumbing equipment, have anticipated 
Nelson’s move, which essentially had its 
origin in simplified practice applied dur 
ing the last war under more or less pres 
sure by the Conservation Division of the 
War Industries Board. It is probable 
that Nelson will utilize an existing mech 


sacrifices unless 


SUPREME COURT APPOINTEES 


President Roosevelt last week nomi 
nated Supreme Court Justice Harlan 
Fiske Stone (above), to replace Charles 


vans Hughes—retiring July 1l—as 
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simplification of 
of good industrial hy 
ing in normal times, continua: 
Conservation Division was urg« 
lhederated American Enginee 
ties as part of the eliminatioy 


campaign in which former S« 


This did not materialize. 


Chief Justice. Attorney General Rob 
ert Jackson (left, below) was named to 
take the seat left vacant by Justice 
Stone; Senator James F. Byrnes 1 
placed Justice James C. McReynolds 


who retired in January. 
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Practice the Bureau of Standards as 
an cyuivalent organization. 
e Voluntary Procedure—The procedure 
will be voluntary, straight-forward. Man 
yfacturers, distributors, and consumer 
groups in various lines will canvass the 
item now produced with a view to cur 
tailuient, in most cases, of the items now 
representing the bulk of total sales. ‘The 
trmined list will be submitted to OPM 
which, in turn, will direct the manufac 
turers to confine future production to 
the selected items. OPM’s initiative 
will clear the trades of any implication 
of restraint of trade repugnant to the 
antitrust laws. ‘That aspect of the situa 
tion now is being put down on paper by 
OPM’s lawyers so that cooperating in 
dustries need have no antitrust fears. 
e Division’s Record—OPM has made 
no comprehensive survey of the oppor- 
tunities for a reduction in the variety of 
various merchandise lines but the experi 
ence of the Bureau of Standards reveals 
what has been done in the past without 
much more than scratching the surface 
of what can be done in the future. ‘The 
Division of Simplified Practice has been 
working quietly but fairly effectively for 
20 years. At its head since 1929 has 
been Edwin W. Ely, who is now work 
ing with George Renard of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, Don 
ald G, Clark, purchasing director of the 
Gulf Oil Corp., and other OPM officials 
Simplified practices adopted under the 
bureau now is effective with respect to 
180 items. As revised occasionally, sim 
plified practice dates back in many lines 
to the years just after the World War. 
@ As Regards Sizes—Simplified practice 
may take the form of a reduced number 
of sizes, varieties, types or grades of 
products. In general, it has been found 
that 80% of the demand for a given 
product is confined to 20% of the sizes 
or varieties in which it is made. 


The U.S. Maritime Commission this week posted notices 
on six Danish ships—including the fast motorship Nora 
(above) in New York harbor—informing all and sundry 
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U.S. Mans Economic War Front 


Washington completes plans and organization to block 
Axis supplies and keep neutrals in line. Strategy calls for bold 
use of five forms of business pressure in both hemispheres. 


Only a handful of people are in on 

the grand strategy, but inside Washing 
ton knows this week that the staff work 
has been completed for an economic 
showdown with the Axis on a scale pos- 
sible only to a country with such vast 
resources as the United States. 
@ First Move—The freezing of all Euro- 
pean funds was the first move under the 
new program but don’t let the fact that 
it came too tardily to be very effective 
deceive you into believing that the whole 
program is going to be as ineptly han- 
dled. After inexcusable delays, Wash- 
ington at last means business and it 
won't be long until Berlin (and Tokyo) 
feels the full effect of the shooting. — 

‘The new campaign for an all-out eco- 
nomic blitz on the Axis is going to be 
fought according to a plan already plot- 
ted by the best economic strategists in 
Washington. Because its scope is so 
broad, it can perhaps be explained most 
simply under the five main divisions 
through which it will operate. 

@ Financial Pressure—lThe object of this 
part of Washington’s campaign is to 
cripple the Axis wherever it can through 
financial manipulations. ‘This week's 
freezing of Axis bank accounts through- 
out the United States was only a first 
move. ‘Though Secretary Morgenthau 
admitted several weeks ago that we had 
threatened this for so long that huge bal- 
ances had already been transferred from 
this country to South America or Japan, 
the move makes it impossible for Hitler 
any longer to draw on accumulating roy- 


alty payments on everything from Ger 
man patents on the process of making 
gasoline from coal to his not insignifi 
cant revenue from sales of the American 
edition of “Mein Kampf.” 

Bankers, long familiar with the hug: 
transfers of German balances from thi 
country, estimate conservatively that no 
less than $50,000,000 accumulates on 
German account in a year (BW —Apr.19 
’41,p72). Much of this is normally tran 
ferred to dummy corporations in Swit: 
erland or until a year ago, Hollan 

South American countries are often 
blamed for some of the most seriou 
leaks. Washington has a cure for th 
too. Countries with central banks which 
refuse to cooperate in the new anti-Axi 
financial blockade can be refused loans 
which many of them need desperatelh 
just now. 

@ Export Control—A nation has thre 
basic reasons for putting its exports un 
der strict government control: to prevent 
the shipment abroad of all kinds of ma 
terials of which there is, or is likely to 
be a shortage at home; to prevent thi 
sale of strategic materials to enemic 
and to ration them to other countri« 
which are believed to be relaying them 
to the enemy; to coerce neutral countries 
not to supply the enemy. 

Washington has been using its well 
established export control both shrewdly 
and boldly. Six months ago there was a 
loud wail from ‘Tokyo. ‘The United 
States had embargoed further exports of 
oil drums. Japan—dependent on import 


that henceforth the ships were in the possession of the 
United States. It was the first step in the taking over of 
84 foreign merchant ships in American harbors. 
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SALES PROBLEMS 


Chief topic of discussion at the Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Executives 


convention in Cincinnati last week 
was the place of the salesman in a de- 
fense economy. (Above, Merrill 
Sands, vice-president of the Dicta- 
phone Co.; K. N. Merritt, general 
sales manager, Railway Express Co.; 
and Frederick B. Heitkamp, vice- 


president of the American Type Foun 
ders Corp., talk it over.) For a good 
many manufacturers, whose supplies 
are restricted by priorities and whose 
output is in large part absorbed by the 
armament program, there is little or no 
civilian market left for a selling force 
to exploit. Another basic problem was 
proper pricing in a boom economy 
when a shortage of consumer goods is 
threatened. 


for nine out of every ten gallons of its 
oil, and deprived by the war of the use 
of dozens of Norwegian, British, and 
Dutch tankers which formerly helped to 
keep Japan’s gas tanks filled—had been 
forced to rush Nipponese freighters to 
the United States to pick up oil in 
drums. ‘The embargo threatened Japan 
with a serious oil shortage just when 
Hitler was pressuring ‘Tokyo for more 
active signs of Axis cooperation, and 
Washington has not relaxed the ruling 
by any means. 

Probably the most dramatic move 
came only a few weeks ago when export 
control was extended to the Philippines. 
l'okyo protested again. For several years, 
Japan has bought all of the Islands’ ex- 
ports of iron ore—more than 1,200,000 
tons last year. The Japanese also buy 
rubber, copra, vegetable oils for food and 
soap, and sugar. Claim of Washington 
is that at least a part of these deliveries 
never saw Japan but were transshipped 
at Vladivostok for transport across Si- 
beria to Germany. The Philippines has 
imposed no embargo yet, but Tokyo 
knows the rope can be tightened when- 
ever Washington chooses. 

@ Import Control—Unlike Russia and 
the three Axis powers, the United States 
—even in war times—has not placed im- 
ports under a control system. But Wash- 
ington has a bag of tricks all its own to 
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regulate imports to the disadvantage of 
the Axis and in support of its own in 
ternational policies. 

As long ago as last fall when it became 
apparent that domestic supplies of cop- 
per would not cover all our wartime 
needs, the United States placed huge or 
ders in Chile. In this case it is only in 
cidental that our purchases automatically 
squeezed Japan out of the market. But 
it is not incidental that the dollar ex 
change created by this steady flow of 
business is helping Chile buy necessities 
in the United States and supply tax rev- 
enues at home. 

Late last fall, the Rockefeller inter 
American council in Washington urged 
the defense authorities to buy up all of 
the industrial diamonds produced in 
Brazil. Purpose was to provide Brazil 
with dollar exchange so it could buy 
much-needed supplies in the United 
States. Actually the council knew the 
diamonds would go to the Axis if we 
didn’t buy them. Last month this coun- 
try got around to buying up the entire 
production. Brazilian mica will probably 
be bought on the same basis very soon. 
Economic warfare tacticians call it “‘pre- 
emptive buying,” to keep supplies of 
strategic materials from going to the 
enemy. 

With its huge financial resources and 
ability to absorb vast quantities of raw 


materials in the defense prograin, \W, 
ington will do more of this a] 
world in coming months. A \ 

of economic geographers and 
veyors are already busy locat 
materials 

@ Priorities for Latin America—\\ 

ton has worked out a complete 
prioritics for the 20 Latin America) 
tions south of the Rio Grande (B\ 
Jun.7°41,p65). It has completed a { 
survey of the needs of each count 
has supplied officials of the Of 
Production Management with t 
schedules of the materials need 
the quantities which should be c& 
each month. Steel products an 
chinery top the list in most cor 
but Chile and Brazil, for instanc 
coal, and the Argentine even want 
supplies of that scarce product 
minum 

Che plan must be included in Was) 

ington’s over-all blueprint of econom 
warfare because it is the most significant 
indication to date that our defense pr 
duction will be geared to the needs of 
the whole hemisphere, and becans 
gives Washington an additional w« ipo 
to force hemisphere cooperation on th: 
economic battlefront. 
@ Shipping Control—With nearly 1|( 
000,000 tons of merchant shipping a 
ready sent to the bottom, one of th 
strongest weapons that Washingto 
holds to enforce cooperation in this new 
battle on the economic front is its con 
trol of the largest merchant fleet not 
already involved in the war. 

For more than six months the Man 
time Commission has allocated every cu 
bic foot of shipping space on all of the 
major sea routes sailed by American ves 
sels but old customers have been given 
special consideration no matter what 
their product. 

All this is due for a change. Beginning 
at once Washington is prepared to us 
its power over shipping as a means of 
fighting its economic battles. Bottoms 
will be made available to haul tin, rub 
ber, and chrome from southeastern Asia 
wool from Argentina and Uruguay, and 
copper from Peru and Chile, but ther 
will be few vessels available for deliveries 
to Yokohama, Tientsin, or Vladivostok 
Japan and Russia will have to ship in 
their own vessels. 

If Buenos Aires continues to be an 
tagonistic to Washington’s policies, ot 
Brazil is found to be protecting local 
Axis interests it is likely to run into de 
laved deliveries of materials from the 
United States or even a sudden inability 
to reserve Cargo space on the only steam 
ers to maintain regular service up and 
down the Atlantic seaboard. Washing 
ton’s “Good Neighbor” policy in the 
months ahead is going to be gencrousl\ 
seasoned with realism, and nothing 1s 
going to interfere for long with the prog 
ress along prescribed lines of the all-out 
economic blitz on the Axis. 
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Labor's Dilemma 


C.1.O. is all set for purge 
of leftists, but there’s a job of 
defining them, and a question 
of whether Lewis will step in. 


Once more the bulky shadow of John 

|. Lewis lies athwart the American 
labor movement. Although the mine 
workers’ chief has done little besides 
tend to mine workers’ business since he 
stepped down from the C.1.O. presi- 
dency last November, events may be 
shaping up to present him with his sec- 
ond historical moment. Lewis is again 
calculating the possibilities of bidding 
for the leadership of American labor. 
e Emergency Opportunity—John L.'s 
first challenge for that leadership was 
made possible by the domestic policies 
of the New Deal; the Wagner Act and 
the Administration’s pro-unionism pro- 
vided fertile soil for his sowing of those 
sceds of industrial unionism which grew 
into the Congress of Industrial Organ 
izations. His second opportunity may 
have been made possible by the New 
Deal's foreign policy, from which has 
come all-out aid to England, a national 
defense program, and a new set of emer- 
gency rules for organized labor. 

By those rules, as they were finally 
defined in the North American Aviation 
strike last week (BW —Jun.17’41,p14), 
unions will negotiate their demands 
with employers without striking; if such 
negotiations fail, they will take those 
demands to the National Defense Medi- 
ation Board without striking; and the 
National Mediation Board will be ex- 
pected to arrive at a settlement which 
“cooperative” labor leaders—and em- 
plovers—will be expected to find reason- 
able. ‘These rules apply specifically to 
defense industries, but it’s getting hard 
to say what isn’t a defense industry. 
¢ The Opposition—Today it looks as 
though ‘cooperative labor leaders” 
means most of the national union heads 
and all the rest who are “regular” in 
union politics; as realists, they have al- 
ready digested a demonstration of how 
much more they can get from NDMB 
than from obstruction. Opposition will 
be left to a few independents who won't 
be content with what the government 
considers reasonable economic objec- 
tives, to a few driven to extremes by 
local inter-union competition, to some 
who are anti-defense because they are 
anti-war without being anti-democratic; 
but chiefly to those who have other 
than “regular” union purposes to serve 
—the Communists and fellow-travelers 
of C.1.0.’s left wing. And there are 
enough of them for a purge and for a 
movement that Lewis could head. 

Before the defense program got roll- 
ing, scrutiny of C.I.O. showed little 
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Early in March, 1940, the Aluminum 
Co. of America this 
placid Columbia River farm near Van- 
couver, Wash., and started to build a 
new plant designed to deliver 30,- 


moved in on 


a. 


sé, * 
Sh 
ol 


000,000 Ib. of aluminum a vear. As 
need for aluminum went up, the com 
pany added other units as construction 
proceeded—cach with an additional 
annual capacity of 30,000,000 Tb. 


2 ete =H 
-e 


warty 


In six months (September, 1940), the 
first unit began . using 
Bonneville power. A second unit went 
into service in December—a third in 


March, 1941—a fourth in April. The 


operation, 


Vancouver plant is just one part of 
the $200,000,000 expansion program 
which will enable Alcoa to more than 
double its peak of 1939—which wa 
327,000,000 Ib. of aluminum. 


By the end of May, 1941, five units 
were in operation at Vancouver, pro- 
ducing 150,000,000 Ib. of aluminum a 
year. This tops the annual production 
of all domestic aluminum plants in 


the last war, though it is less than 20°; 
of the aluminum that will be availabl« 
by midsummer, 1942, when the Alu 
minum Co.'s expansion program 
scheduled to be completed. 


S 


Clothing Workers and a leftist one like 
the National Maritime Union, however 


closely the latter followed the Com- 
munist “party line.” Both organized 
aggressively, used the strike weapon 


when it was 


deemed strategic. The 

same was true of a center union like the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee. 
lor an employer, there seemed little to 
choose among them. 
@ Direct Action— | oday, the left wing 1s 
revealing that it considers trade-union 
goals less important than political ones. 
Ihe recent strikes at North American 
Aviation, at Aluminum Company of 
America’s Cleveland plant, at Bohn 
Aluminum in Detroit, and in the Puget 
Sound fir forests suggest that leftist 
leaders are more interested in impeding 
the defense program and discrediting 
mediation than in ministering to the 
economic welfare of their rank-and-file; 
otherwise, it is argued, they would have 
followed the well-insured mediation- 
before-strike procedure. Such action 
has now almost completely dissolved the 
C.1.O. center, and today the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations is split into 
a fighting, incompatible left and right— 
a schism which Philip Murray, C.1.O. 
president, could not budge even by an 
appeal this week for the unions to close 
ranks or at least avoid fighting the Com- 
munist issue out in public. 

But a purge of leftist elements will 
not be so simple. For example, the 
president of the United Automobile 
Workers Union, R. J. Thomas, and two 
of its highest officials, Walter Reuther 
and Richard Frankensteen, are bitterly 
anti-Communist and ardent supporters 
of the defense program. Yet a majority 
of U.A.W.’s executive board is classi- 
fied as leftist, and it was a U.A.W. local 
that ran the North American. strike. 
Only a few national unions in the field, 
such as the National Maritime Union, 
the National Association of Die Casters, 
and Harry Bridges’ Longshoremen’s 
Union are suspected of being Com 
munist-controlled from top to bottom. 
K:lsewhere, the adherence to the “‘party 
line’ has to be looked for among the 
officers of the locals, as in those of 


the auto workers in Flint, the farm 
equipment workers in_ International 
Harvester, the emplovees of  Allis- 
Chalmers at Milwaukee, the aircraft 


workers in some of the California plants. 
@ Signal for Purge— his is exactly where 
the right and erstwhile center of the 
C.1.O. are looking, and where union 
heads who are lined up with C.1O. 
President Philip Murray are starting a 
purge. When Frankensteen fired North 
American strike leaders, the signal was 
given that, from now on, when leftists 
stick their necks out they are going to 
get their heads chopped off, if possible 
I:fforts will be made to identify and 
isolate left-wing national unions by put 


difference in method between such a 
rightist union as the Amalgamated 


In the midst of attempts to patch up 
serious splits in the C.I.O. unions on 
the West Coast following the North 


American strike, Richard T. Frank- 
ensteen, C.I.O. national director of 
aircraft was called as a government wit- 
ness last week at the Bridges deporta- 
tion trial (page 52). He used the oppor- 
tunity, first of all, to outline his futile 
attempts to get the strike called off 
before the Army moved in, called the 
strike a “vicious and underhand move- 
ment of the Communist Party.” How- 
ever, he then read a statement saying: 
“Some of the patterns set in the hear- 
ing are ominous for the future of 
legal action in the U.S.” Comment- 
ing on the fact that Bridges had been 
tried before, he said, “After one trial 

. . there is a hollow mockery in this 
hearing and a double jeopardy which 
cannot but prejudice American work- 
ing men against their government.” 


ting them on record as either support- 
ing or opposing Murray in his cham- 
pionship of the Mediation Board—again 
on the theory that, for a realist, ob- 
struction can only be for obstructionist 
purposes. 

And that’s where John L. Lewis comes 
in. While his mine union was involved 
with the bituminous coal operators he 
denounced the Mediation Board as a 


strike-breaking, anti-labor agency. ‘Those 
who led the strikes in lumber, alumi- 


num, and aviation quoted him in sup- 
port of their position, claimed him as 
their spokesman. It seems clear that 
labor’s left-wing would welcome his lead- 
ership. If he accepted it, he could take 
every Communist-influenced local out 
of the C.1.O. into a new labor organiza- 


tion, though he would build it 
Communism but on his own 

issue. If he does not challeng< 

the left wing can much more 
isolated on the straight Co 
issue. 

e@ Employers’ Quandary — Me. \) 
until the steamroller has crushe¢ 
sition groups and pushed Com 
out of positions of influence, en 
are apt to find themselves in aw \ ward 
situations. ‘he Wagner Act, stil ful] 
force and effect, says that they m 
discriminate against workers enga 


I] 
union activities. ‘The Labor Boa ‘ea 
always held that a strike is a bon. fide 
union activity. Thus, it is illegal tor ay 
employer to fire a strike leader en 
though he be certain that the man jn 


question is a dangerous Red. 

In the North American Aviation Co 

situation right now, two committe 
claiming to represent the employ« 
One is made up of leaders of the abor- 
tive strike which ended when the Arm 
moved in. ‘Though these men have been 
removed from their positions in the 
union by the parent United Automobile 
Workers Union, they still claim the pro. 
tection of the Wagner Act as spokes. 
men for North American employees. ‘I'he 
other committee has been appointed by 
the parent union to supplant the strike 
leaders. If the War Department had not 
discharged the strike leaders while ‘“‘op- 
erating” the North American plant, the 
company would have been helpless, un- 
der present laws, to do anything about 
them. And if the parent U.A.W. had 
not been cooperative in the situation, 
the War Department would have found 
it futile to do anything short of destroy- 
ing the whole union. 
@ May Over-Reach—At the same time, 
the hue and cry after leftists is bound 
to result in some unjust prosecution 
of workers who do not fit into that 
category. Rank-and-file union members 
whose opinions are determined by thei 
pay envelopes will be charged with the 
sins of astute left-wing leaders, and strik- 
ers for whatever cause will frequently be 
under suspicion of furthering Moscow’s 
cause. The cleanup job is not going to 
be a clean one. Even Mr. Lewis is 
hardly likely to be happy. 


DEFENSE CONTRACT SCORES 

Philadelphia, which has experienced a 
business rebirth with the defense pro 
gram (BW —Jan.18’41,p22), boasted last 
week that it had the greatest total of 
defense contracts of any city in the coun- 
try, according to local officials of the 
Defense Contract Service. Boston, New- 
ark, Jersey City, New York City, and 
Los Angeles—all cities with big ship- 
building activity—were ranked next. 

Accurate measurement of the regional 
impact of defense, of course, can only 
be secured by considering subcontract- 
ing as well as prime contracts. 
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WHAT MAKES FISHERMEN 


LIARS? 


We know an angling Ananias who 
says that, since every one knows 
that fishermen are liars, and there- 
fore discounts the dimensions of 
that whopping big one he landed 
on a 6X leader, he simply adds a 
few inches to allow for the discount. 

Whatever the reasons, it’s a 
known fact that fish continue to 
grow and gain weight long after 
they’re caught. Fishing figures are 
delightfully flexible. 
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Unfortunately, that’s not the case 
with business and industrial figures. 

For figures, accurate, up-to-the- 
minute and intelligently interpreted, 
are the basis for many of Manage- 
ment’s most important decisions. 

Because Management must have 
accurate figures fast, Comptometer 
adding-calculating machines are 
standard equipment with progres- 
sive concerns in nearly every field 
of profitable enterprise. 


Every day, more alert executives 


' discover that “Comptometer Econ- 


omy” means more figure work 
handled in less time at lower cost. 

Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Company, 1733 North Paulina Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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STANDARD CONVEYOR 

ENGINEERS CAN HELP 

YOU FIND ALL FOUR 
IN YOUR PLANT 


Engineered to fit your product and 
manufacturing methods—Standard 
Conveyors make man-and-ma- 
chine hours more productive through 
these four basic time and cost 
saving factors—avoiding wasteful 
waiting for materials — cutting 
short handling time — better util- 
ization of available working space 
— elimination of repeated han- 
dling in production operations. 


Right today Standard Conveyor 
engineers are helping hundreds 
of manufacturers to step up pro- 
duction. Why not call in “Standard” 
for planned handling recommen- 
dations for your plant. Write for 
Bulletin BW-6 

STANDARD CONVEYOR CO. 
General Offices: North St. Pauli, Minn. 
Sales and Engineering Service in all Principal Cities 


Standard. 


CONVEYORS 


“THE STANDARD 
OF VALUE’’ 


Piercing the Divide 
Tunnel will carry water 
from Colorado Basin to farms on 
eastern slope, with power left 
over after the pumping job. 


In Colorado’s Rocky Mountain Na- 

tional Park awed tourists straddle the 
ridgepole of the continent, two miles 
high, to look down on opposite slopes of 
the great divide. On one side, the waters 
drain to the Pacific Ocean; on the other, 
to the Atlantic. Now, hundreds of feet 
below the goggle-eved vacationists, hard 
rock men are drilling and dynamiting a 
$52,000,000 tunnel which is to alter this 
ancient flow of waters. 
@ 13-Mile Bore—On prosaic records of 
the U.S. Reclamation Bureau, the tun- 
nel is the main trunk of the Grand Lake 
Big ‘Thompson irrigation and power 
project. ‘The 13-mile bore will carry 
water from the west slope, straight 
through the divide to crops along the 
castern slope. Force of its final plunge 
will be converted into electric power, 
part of which will be used to lift water 
to the level of the tunnel’s western 
entrance. 

Here is a unique public works con- 
tract that has been overshadowed by the 
ballyhoo for Boulder Dam and Grand 
Coulee. Yet it is of great importance to 
agriculture and business. Plans call for 
similar tunnels at other points to carry 
surplus water from the western slope to 


| farm land and power lines on the other 


side. About one-fourth of } 
Lake-Big ‘Thompson job is fi 
work is going forward rapidh 
@A Lot of Water—The p t 
bring to the Northern Colo: 

tion district, east of the dividk 
tional 310,000 acre-feet of wat 
—enough to cover New York 
Park to a depth of 400 ft. ‘Th 

is one of the nation’s potent 
agricultural areas. Its sugar beet. ; 
and row crops flourish. It feeds 
lambs in winter. There has been jy). 
one trouble: water. For lack of it. [rjc 
tion Bureau experts say that 
trict’s farmers lose about $4,0( 
vear. Engineers found the answe 
Colorado River Basin across thx 
tains 


Under the Boulder Dam compact, t! 
four upper states of the Colorado Bas 
(Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, New Me 


ico) are bound to let down to the lowe; 
basin states and Mexico 75,000,000 acre 
feet of water every 10 years. The balance 
they may use themselves—if they de 
velop it in time. The law on irrigatio, 
water is, “First in time, first in rights 
Should the lower Colorado region utilix 
the surplus flow first, the upper state 
would be left holding the bag. Hence 
the upper states kept at the Irrigation 
Bureau for a development plan. 

@ What the Bureau Found—Land su 
veys showed the bureau that in the Co 
orado River Basin itself there are onl 
750,000 acres remaining that can be eco 
nomically irrigated. ‘This would requir 
far less than the available water. It wa 
found that the tunnel could bring i 
enough water to supply a “perfect wate 


} \ 


Colorado River 


Poudre River 


Ft. Collins 
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LOSE YOUR LOSS 
before tt is tootate 


WISE BUSINESS MEN and prudent home owners 
guard against financial loss by insuring burglary. 


employee dishonesty, automobile accidents and 
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other frequent hazards—before they happen! To 
them Insurance is the lantern that lessens danger 
and reduces the chance of loss. Lose your |)ss nou 
to American Surety Company and its affiliate. 
New York Casualty Company. Through local rep- 
resentatives everywhere these strong companies 


bring nation-wide protection to your own door. 


__NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY ¢ 


Both Companies write FIDELITY >SURETY*CASUALTY 
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\ 13-mile tunnel (above, the eastern 
portal) is the main trunk of the Grand 
Lake-Big Thompson irrigation and 
power project which will carrv surplus 
water through the mountains from 
the western slope of the Continental 


Divide to farm lands and power proj- 
ects on the eastern side. Power that 
is generated by the water going down- 
hill will not only be used by farmers 
but will be used to run the pumps that 
lift the water on the western side. 


right’ to all farms in the poorly watered 
Northern Colorado irrigation district. 
No new lands will be developed there 

Uhe Grand Lake-Big Thompson proj- 
cect mvolves several contracts which go 
forward at the same time. Contractors 
are burrowing inward from both slopes 
of the mountain. On the west side, 
works are being built to dam headwaters 
of the Colorado River. This water will 
be pumped to Grand Lake at an altitude 
of 8,300 ft. Here the flow will enter the 
western mouth of the tunnel. Emerg- 
ing from the eastern mouth, the water 
will plunge down over 3,000 ft. through 
the roaring gorge of the Big ‘Thompson 
River to huge reservoirs at 5,000 ft. on 
the plains. ‘Thence the waters will bring 
new life to a thousand square miles of 
farmland. 

Instead of joining the Pacific through 
the Gulf of California, this diverted 
Colorado run-off will enter the Atlantic 
via the Missouri River and the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

@ Triumph Over Gravity—lhis flaunt- 
ing of geography represents a triumph 
of engineering over gravitv. Immense 
supplies of power are necessary to pump 
the western slope water to Grand Lake 
and the tunnel entrance. That is where 
the 3,000-ft. drop at the eastern end of 
the tunnel comes in. The fall is utilized 
for hvdro-electric generators to lift the 
western slope water. Five successive 
power plants are planned, the first to be 
near the famous mountain resort of 
Kstes Park. When the five are com 

pleted, the west-slope pumping opera 
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tion will require only a fraction of total 
power output. 

The project is expected to produce 

142,500 kw. primary power—more than 
all Colorado now uses. Irrigation officials 
figure that this can be laid down any- 
where in the district for 4¢ per kwh. 
Thus the hole in the mountain that 
brings heavy crops to the farmer’s acres 
will also create juice to fry his bacon and 
illuminate his newspaper—to say noth- 
ing of new industrial development in 
adjacent towns. 
@ Tax on All Property— he Big ‘homp- 
son differs from other reclamation proj- 
ects in numerous ways. One difference 
is that, since the irrigation and electric 
development benefits all interests in a 
highly-progressive area, the bureau plan 
includes a small tax on all property to 
help pay the costs. Out of the entire 
$52,000,000, the district will pay $22,- 
000,000. Balance of the cost is to be 
borne by the government which hopes 
eventually to get its money back tyrough 
revenue from the power. 

Big Thompson sets the pattern for 
repetitions. Planned for the future are 
even larger similar projects. One would 
bring the waters of the Blue River 
through the divide just above Denver. 
Another would divert the waters of the 
Gunnison to the Arkansas valley in 
southeastern Colorado. In the tentative 
stage are schemes for other tunnels from 
the western slope into the Rio Grande 

valley. In each instance a drop of thou- 
sands of feet would be utilized to gen- 
crate power 


So Men May Work 


OPM and OPACS attack 
problem of adjusting pricrities 
to avoid waste of manpower a; 
result of curtailed material: 


For want of a nail the shoe was lost 
For want of the shoe the horse was 
For want of the horse the general wa 
For want of the general the battle wa 

For want of the battle the kingdom wa 

Priorities clamped on materi 
showing up in waste of manpowe 
Often, the lack of materials is smal!. yt 
the volume and value of total output 
affected by the shortage is large. \ 
result, OPM is being flooded wit 
peals from employers and emp 
faced with demoralizing off-and-on 
ations or complete shutdown. 

Needless to say, OPM and OPACS 

are deeply concerned and are strug; ng 
with the problem of maintaining exist- 
ing plant units—the executive, engincer 
ing, supervisory, skilled and unskilled 
labor that, working together for years, 
comprise an effective producing crew 
This teamplay is lost when the individ 
uals are scattered. 
@ Reasons for Concern—OPM's interest 
in preventing this displacement of labor 
is either to keep men at work in the 
defense program or to direct this man 
power, previously employed on com 
mercial production, into production for 
defense. 

OPACS’ interest is to utilize man 
power not immediately needed in the 
defense effort to maintain civilian sup 
plies. 

The cure for labor displacement 1s 

found in the cause—priorities on mat¢ 
rials. ‘here must be a “kitty” in the 
first instance. Without it, there is 
nothing from which to draw materials 
to prevent hardships—to cover the transi 
tion from commercial production to 
defense production or, alternatively, to 
keep commercial production going. 
e Advance Planning—This calls for the 
early application of priorities to permit 
advance planning. In the case of alu 
minum,’ it’s too late to do much about 
it. In other materials, there is still an 
opportunity, according to OPM officials 
whuse attention is concentrated on this 
situation and whose influence seems to 
be gradually making itself felt. 

Next step is so to manipulate priority 
controls that, insofar as supply and othe: 
factors permit, sufficient materials are 
made available to keep men working, 
preferably in most cases on defense pro 
duction but, in any case, working. 

e@ Copper Control—Positive action to 
prevent displacement of labor in both 
defense and civilian categories is re 
vealed in the “stretch” given last week 
to full priority control previously slapped 
on copper by OPM. Amendment of the 
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Bull’s Eye—5 Miles Up! How does 
the gunner know his shell will explode at 
exactly the range it’s set for? Lessons 
learned making shells during World War I 
are being used again today. Carrier control 
of temperature and humidity means greater 


precision, more safety, fewer duds. 


Avoiding The Draft! Carrier takes 
care of the doughboy in barracks kept warm 
and comfortable with Carrier Unit Heaters. 
At Alexandria, La. alone, 235 modern. low- 
cost, draft-free units do a real comfort job 
and save money for Uncle Sam — just as 
they can in your plant or factory. 


Kitchen Police in a ig way is one of 
the jobs that Carrier is doing. protecting 
health in army camps throughout the 
country. At Camp Blanding, for example, 
679 Carrier Refrigeration Machines police 
the quality, flavor and freshness of foods, 


rrotect meats, dairy and vegetable storage. 
I f 


For Control of the Air more planes. 
For better planes—control of air. Here, 
where accuracy is a must, Carrier Air Con- 
ditioning helps maintain closer tolerances 
and more efficient working conditions. In 
many industries, Carrier is helping meet 


stepped-up schedules for National Defense. 


Air Conditioning’s 7222 //zme— 


Dr. Willis H. Carrier “invented” air condition- 

ing. Thanks to controls and techniques developed 

by him and his associates, air conditioning has 

opened a new world for you in the comforts 

you enjoy, the things you eat and wear, the 
way you live and work. 
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New Carrier Window 
Weathermaker 


Join the army of smart moderns 
who make their own summer 
comfort with a Carrier Room 
Weathermaker. New De Luxe 
Window Model offers genuine 
Carrier Air Conditioning for 
home or office at the lowest cost 
ever! Cools, dehumidifies, yven- 
tilates, cleans the air. Removes 
smoke and odors. The coupon 
brings full facts. Mail it today! 


Carrier Corporation, Syrac 


“W vather Makers to the U orld 
Send me complete literature 
Room Weathermaker, De 
Name . 


Address 


City 


Now you can get 


INSULUX Prismatic Glass 


Indirect Lighting 
from the sun! 


y~ 


Block Provide a New Way 


To Get More Usable Daylight Indoors! 


INSULUX Prismatic Glass Block offer 
an entirely new way to provide effi- 
cient, low-cost daylight to indus- 
trial plants, offices, public buildings. 


EFFICIENT DAYLIGHT, because INSULUX 
Prismatic Glass Block are designed 
to refract light to ceilings, to dis- 
tribute it throughout interiors evenly 
and without objectionable glare. The 
entire working area gets usable day- 
light that increases production. 


LOW-COST DAYLIGHT because INSULUX 


Prismatic Glass Block are inexpen- 
sive, easy to install, cost little in up- 
keep. No paint is needed, cleaning 
is easy. INSULUX provides privacy, 
seals out dust and dirt, has high in- 
sulation value. 

Your architect will advise you 
further about using INSULUX in 
your building or remodeling plans. 
INSULUX Glass Block are available 
in any quantity in all cities. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
INSULUX Division, Toledo, Ohio. 


window 


~ 


\ 
\ 


LS 


| 


f_| 


ORDINARY SASH transmits 
daylight at a direct angle 
to the floor, where a large 
percentage of the light is 
absorbed. Workers near 
windows get too much 
daylight, those back in 
interior get too little. 


Floors are low in 
light reflection 


INSULUX Prismatic GLASS 
BLOCK refract light to the 
ceiling where it is re- 
flected down to light deep 
interiors evenly. More ¢2 
usable daylight means % 
lower operating costs, ~ 
greater worker satisfac- 
tion. Send for further 
facts about INSULUX. 


£ raat X__ Ceilings are high 
a ~>~._in light reflection 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


WIS YLU 


THERE ARE PLACES IN EVERY 
BUILDING THAT NEED INSULUX 
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OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COM PANY 
Insulux Division, 1 2th Fl., Ohio Bldg., Toledo, O. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, 
more information about INSULUX Glass Block. 


| original general preference ord 
| permits refiners to make full shi 
| to customers whose total comm 
| in any month do not exceed on , 
| mum carload lot. Such action re: .+ 
| bending in policy in order to ant 
| 


hoy 


or remedy many situations by fur: 
| some measure of collective ‘Telief 

The problem of alleviating indi, dy 
| situations frequently is complicatc | } 
| many factors. 

@ For Example—A shop working © 
fense orders is faced with shortag 
certain materials that will force |iyof 
of employees. That fact is plain 
inquiry may reveal any of these 
bilities: 

(1) That maintaining full opera 
of this plant may not be as impo! 
as maintaining full operation of anot}, 

(2) That supplying this plant would 
cause greater disruption of labo: 
another plant. 

(3) That supplying this concern at 
present will cause greater disruption in 
future production at some other point in 
the defense program. 

@ May Have to Choose—F'rom the stand 
point of keeping labor employed on 
civilian supply, OPACS, when faced 
with an appeal for materials, may have 
to decide whether consumer interest. is 
served best by the product of the con 
cern faced with a shortage or by the 
product of another concern whose sup: 
ply of the same material may have t 
be curtailed if the first is accommodated 

Admittedly disconcerting to both em 
ployers and employees are their fr 
quently unavailing efforts to get a foot 
hold in the defense program when thei: 
commercial operations have been cur 
tailed to the vanishing point. Discour 
agement dogs the footsteps of many con 
cerns trying to make headway in this 
direction. ‘The only general advice that 
has any merit in such situations is that 
in selling to the Army, Navy, or any 
other government agency there is no 
substitute for initiative and salesman 
ship. 

@ Priorities Section—In OPM, the prob 

lem of contriving ways and means to 

maintain continuity of employment in 


plants affected by priority control of 
materials centers in the Priorities Sec 


tion of the Labor Division. This section 
| is headed by Douglas V. Brown, Prince- 


Name 


Address 


City State on 


ton professor of economics and the uni- 
versity’s director of industrial relations. 
Professor Brown’s right-hand men are 
Matthew J. Burns, representing the 
A.F.L. and former president of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Paper Mak- 
ers (BW —May17’41,p30); and R. R. 
Brooks, Williams College professor rep- 
resenting the C.1.O. The Labor Divi- 
sion also is represented on all the priority 
committees of the Priorities Division— 
iron and steel, ferrous alloys and min- 
erals, aluminum and magnesium, non- 


| ferrous metals and minerals, chemicals, 
| commercial aircraft, machine tools, gen- 
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equipment, rubber, hides and 


her, and textiles. 


lea' 
, OPACS, the problem of allocating | 

materials to meet civilian needs and 

keep men working is being handled by 


joseph L. Weiner. 


Pipelines Blocked 


Three natural gas firms 
knocking at border of Wiscon- 
State hearings in progress 
after FPC declines to take action. 


if a natural gas company wants to 
push a $38,000,000 pipeline system all 
the way from ‘Texas and into Wisconsin, 
who's going to stop it? Not the state 
of Wisconsin, said the Natural Gas 
Pipe Line Co. of America, and yet the 
state has done that very thing. “Cross 
not a single highway,” has been Wis 
consin’s edict to this company as well as 
to two other companies that were al 
ready trying to enter the state. In con 
sequence an otherwise successful job of 
pipelining has come to a dead end at 
the state line. 

Wisconsin requires that no public 

utility shall build facilities or operate 
within the state without obtaining a 
certificate of public convenience and 
necessity. All three pipelines maintained 
they did not need any certificate—did 
not want one—because their business 
was to be wholly interstate, in a field 
pre-empted by the Federal Natural Gas 
\ct. 
e And No Federal Certificate—Natural 
Gas Pipe Line also contended that it did 
not need any certificate from the Federal 
Power Commission. ‘This position was 
based on the fact that FPC recently 
tuled that it had no authority to issue 
certificates to the two other companies 
that are seeking Wisconsin markets. 
These companies are Wisconsin Natural 
Gas Co. (subsidiary of Western Natural 
Gas Co., drawing supplies from a Kansas 
field) and Independent Natural Gas Co. 
(a Phillips Petroleum subsidiary), both 
of which applied for convenience and 
necessity certificates from the PC as 
well as the state. 

When FPC denied jurisdiction, the 
Public Service Commission of Wiscon- 
sin moved in. The three applicants are 
reported now admitting that the state 
has jurisdiction. On May 20, Wiscon- 
sin Natural and Independent National 
completed their cases in a single-session 
hearing by simply introducing their en- 
tire FPC hearing records. But Natural 
Gas Pipe Line pleaded it was not yet 
ready to proceed with its case and the 
Public Service Commission's hearings 
were adjourned. 

With Wisconsin firmly _ rejecting 
Natural Gas Pipe Line's claims to the 
right of eminent domain, the FPC tre- 
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SS a 


is one of the advantages of 
-ullman travel. In most towns, 
you arrive just a few blocks from 
ees 8 09 hotels and the hub of 
pusiness activity. 


Cai one of the al ARRIVAL 
Pr 


And you don’t have to “skimp” 
on baggage when you go Pullman. 
In addition to your hand luggage, 
you can take up to 150 pounds 
free in the baggage car. 

Pullman’s biggest advantage, of 
course, is that it permits you to 
get a good night's sleep. It enables 


@ 


BUSINESS TRAVEL ADVANTAGES 


SLEEP —in a real bed... 


saves time and trouble! feel “tops” on arrival! 


SERVICE, marked by 


courtesy and efficiency. 


CENTER -OF TOWN ARRIVAL 


TRAVEL AT WIGHT — DAY 
FOR BUSINESS . And 
take alongany work todo 
on Pullman if you like! 
RELIABILITY in meeting 
appointments, regard- 
less of weather! 

FAST, FREQUENT SCHEDULES. Rail- Pullman 


is the country’s safest fast transportation! 


facilities. 


LOOK WELL-GROOMED on 
arrival, thanks to com- 
plete toilet and dressing 


“Thats just 5 Blocks 
from Yh herve, Boss!” 


you to enjoy the thorough relaxa- 


tion that puts you in “top form” 


for the next day. 


The hotel-like comfort of Pull- 
man service and facilities is an- 
other advantage you cannot enjoy 
elsewhere. It conserves your en- 
ergy, avoids mental strain, and 
that’s important these trying days. 


For extra priv acy, take a Single 
Occupancy Section, Roomette or 
Bedroom. The low costs of these 
accommodations will be a pleas- 
ant surprise! 


Pylinan 


mcans 


“I Class” 


On coast-to-coast trips, ask 
about money-saving, conven- 
ient Pullman Grand Circle Plan 


shies cc mi 


SAFETY FIRST FOR BEGINNERS 


Glider students at the Lewis School 
ot Acronautics, Lockport, IIl., get safe 
but practical—instruction riding in 


gliders which are held to earth by 
cables, and which actually fly six ft. off 
the ground. Ford V-8, 85-hp. engines 
deliver power to the propeller shafts 
through belts, turn seven-ft. propellers 


at about 1,800 r.p.m., and send a 45 
mile-and-hour wind against the glider 
The device was invented by Com 
mander Eugene McDonald, presideiit 


of Zenith Radio Corp. 


mains equally unsympathetic. The FPC 
explams its attitude by stressing _ its 
mission of conservation and the im- 
portance of adequately protecting future 
supplies 

Hlere is a formidable enemy for any 
line, since the FPC has the power to 
order extensions, improvements, or 
ibandonments, to regulate transporta- 
tion and sale, to enforce reasonable 
charges. Like most municipalities, FPC 
considers natural gas service as a utility. 
he industry, itself, prefers to be classed 
with competing fuels, such as coal and 
oil 
@ A Previous Clash—WVisconsin isn’t the 
only arena wherein the FPC and Nat- 
ural Gas Pipe Line have clashed. The 
commission ordered Natural Gas Pipe 
Line to reduce its rates by $3,750,000 a 
vear. A Chicago federal court recently 
set aside the ruling. It held that natural 
gas pipeline enterprises can’t be treated 
as ordinary utilities and that, because of 
speculative features, amortization of the 
cost of property and “going concern 
value” must be considered in rate regu- 
lation. The FPC plans an appeal to the 
U.S. Supreme Court seeking a reversal 
of the lower court 

\s for Wisconsin, measures 
designed to cover introduction of. nat- 
ural gas into the state are under 
sideration by the upper branch of the 
Competing fuel interests, 
labor, railroads, manufactured gas and 
electrical utilities interests are fighting 


several 
con- 


legislature 
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the proposed invasion. Milwaukee te- 
cently passed a natural gas ordinance 
requiring the stamp of approval of the 
common council for bringing pipelines 
into the city. 

Wisconsin remains one of hardly 

more than a half dozen states still lack- 
ing natural-gas service. Public Service 
commissioners deny that any policy 
against natural gas exists, say that if 
they now decide to admit a company 
they still face the unhappy task of 
turning down two applicants. 
@ Selling Arguments—Unique _ virtues 
claimed for natural gas enable it to 
go ahead against powerful opposition. 
Ihe natural gas people set forth that 
their product has twice the B.t.u. rating 
(“heating potency”) of manufactured 
gas which it undersells. Industry is the 
biggest customer, taking 700% more 
natural gas than of its manufactured 
rival. In the residential market, natural 
gas runs about 59% ahead of manu- 
factured. 

During 1940 the natural gas industry 
counted 7,804,100 customers, biggest 
total ever. They paid out $493,945,000 
for 1,448,953,000,000 cu.ft. Pretty 
good for what was once regarded as a 
waste product from oil drilling and was 
long marketable only in the immediate 
neighborhood. 

During the past 40 years, natural gas 
for home use has risen from 22.7¢ per 
1,000 cu. ft. to 67.3¢; and for indus- 
trial use from 7.8¢ to 17.1¢. 


New Trucking Plan 


Merger that was vetoed 
by ICC is revived on less ambi- 
tious scale, but with hope of 
becoming “world’s largest.” 


Last year a lot of work went into 
negotiations for an immense merger of 
Eastern trucking companies (BW —Sept 
14°40,p26). Options were acquired, 
public financing was arranged through 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and the new com 
pany was all set to go. Then the Inte1 
state Commerce Commission, on the 
day that the options were to expire, 
denied the application on the grounds 
that competition would be endangered 
and that “the securities to be issued 
would amount to approximately twice 
the value of the net tangible assets sup- 
porting such securities.” 

But the groundwork was laid, con- 
tacts made, and options bought. ‘The 
dream of a continuous trucking service 
along the Atlantic seaboard with ter- 
minuses at Boston and New Orleans 
has not been forgotten. Last week a 
revived, but shrunken merged-trucking 
company announced its intention to file 
a petition with the ICC for permission 
to consolidate. 

@ Promoted by Seymour—As in the old 
company, B. M. Seymour, head of the 
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sire good earth holds the key to its own 
fertility—buried 10,000 feet deep in an oil 
well. At Shell’s research laboratories, scientists 
fitted this key to unlock new riches in field and 
garden. Out of petroleum gas they got ammonia. 
With this they treated a waste product of the 
refineries — sulphuric acid —to make ammonium 
sulphate. And ammonium sulphate combines 
with the soil to grow sweeter, juicier fruit... 
more luxuriant flowers! 

With their chemical magic, these Shell scien- 
tists have also found in petroleum a key to 
synthetic rubber, glycerine, plastics, germi- 
cides—even TNT. 

These are incidental accomplishments. The 
“lifework” of these scientists is the constant 
improvement of Shell fuels and lubricants. 


ENDUSTRIAL LUBRICATION needs 
the utmost efforts of these scientists 
now as never before—for industrial 


lubrication sets the pace of production. 


Shell’s $3,500,000 research facilities, manned 
by 821 scientists and assistants, exist solely to 
create something new and better—such as the 
revolutionary new Shell Turbo Oil. In liter- 
ally hundreds of instances, Shell lubrication 
engineers have opened the way to increased 
production and lower operating costs, by 
changing lubrication methods. 

Before Shell industrial lubricants are offered 
to you, they are plant-tested under all kinds 
of actual operating conditions. 

With the use of Shell lubricants, you are 
assured the continued watchfulness of Shell 
men—a service which needs no prompting. 


Are you quite sure that your plant has 
the benefit of all that is new in lubrica- 
tion, as it develops? You will find a Shell 
man’s recommendations entirely practi- 
cal—and made without obligation. 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICATION 
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Per Cent Gain or Loss Per Cent of National Total 
First Quarter, 1941. over First Quarter. 1940 (based on figures for First Quarter 194] 
Household Ordinary Household Ordinary 
Gasoline Refriger Life Gasoline Refriger Life 
Passenger Con ator insurance Farm ou Passenger Cor ator Insurance Farm f 
Car Sales sumption ‘Sales Sales Income Chatprut Car Sales sumptior Sales Sales Income 

New England +33 +12 +59 +7 10 +12 67 62 7.4 8.2 2.9 6 

Marne +4 +11 +50 3 22 +13 0.4 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.7 0 

cw Hampshire +21 +5 +80 +21 +9 +32 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.3 0 

Vermont +39 +& +56 0.3 +8 +132 0.3 0.3 0.2 0.3 0.5 0 

Massachusetts +% +11 + 4 +5 —] +4 3.5 3.0 3.8 4.1 0.7 2 
Rivate Island +38 +16 + BR +12 —3 10 0.5 O-€ 0.7 0.8 0.1 O-+ 
(Lomnecticut +39 +14 +8] +9 22 +14 lie ‘5 1.9 2.1 0.6 t 
Middle Atlantic +11 +8 +36 +01 +3 ~8& 18 2 17 6 20 8 27 8 8 2 245 

New York +9 +7 +3 2 0.1 & ] 7.3 8.7 15.0 3.9 12 

New Jersey +2 +10 +6] +3 +11 +e 3.0 3.8 3.9 4.4 0.9 3 

Pennsylvania +19 +7 +33 +3 +6 +a re ©.3 8.2 & 4 3.4 Rg 
East North Central +32 +11 +47 +3 +4 +13 28 4 22.4 25.1 23.3 21.0 239 
Onn +24 +10 +51 +4 +o +17 y Pb o.1 6.5 6.3 4.0 6. 

indiana +38 +16 +44 +2 +9 +2¢ 3.1 3.0 2.9 2.4 3.6 3 
Hlinous + 2¢ +11 +43 —! 6 7.8 6.1 &.0 8.0 6.7 6.3 
Michigan +47 +12 +50 +12 +R +18 75 5.1 5.2 4.¢ 2.8 4.9 
Wisconsin +26 +4 +45 +3 +13 +17 2.3 2.1 mee 2.0 3.9 2.3 
West North Central +23 +8 +39 +2 ~-1 +17 90 10 8 10 0 1 27 7 58 
Minnesota +21 +2 +31 —7 12 + 2.0 2.0 2.9 1.9 4.8 1.2 
lowa +22 +§ +55 +13 -} +24 le ! 2.1 1.9 0% 15 
Missourt +30 +16 +39 +2 +14 +54 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.8 3.3 1.4 
North Dakota +28 8 5 1 —4 +¢ 0.3 0.4 0.2 0.2 1.6 0.2 
South Dakota +4 +6 +56 +3 +12 +4 0.4 0.5 0.2 0.3 1.8 0.1 
Nebraska +40 +8 +21 +4 3 4 0.8 0.9 0.7 0.9 3.3 0.5 
Kansas +13 +11 +59 +9 +4 + 1.) 1.9 oon 1.1 3.4 0.9 
South Atlantic. . +35 +18 +52 +4 +16 +18 ll 6 12.5 10.8 96 83 12.7 
Delaware +34 +11 +20 —3 +23 +3 0.3 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.2 * 
Mar\ land +32 +17 +74 +6 +4 +19 1.5 1.3 bua 5 0.7 1.9 
District of Columbia +29 +19 +74 +13 +13 0.8 0.8 0.8 1.0 0.8 
Virginie +72 +25 +62 +6 +4 +2 1.9 1.9 1.8 1.4 Poa 1.6 
West Virginia +15 +5 +22 4 +0.2 +17 0.7 0.9 1.0 0.8 0.4 2. @ 
North Carolina +42 +23 + 46 -3 +4 + 33 3.7 ee a ie 1.4 2.5 
South Carolina + 36 +18 +04 9 9 7 1.0 1.1 1.0 0.6 0.9 0.9 
Georgia +33 +20 + 46 +8 +26 +I¢ 2.1 1.8 2.3 1.4 1.4 2 
Florida +18 +14 +53 +12 + 56 +12 lie 2.3 1.2 bot a. 0 
East South Central +30 +26 +47 +10 3 +28 50 5 2 4.9 3.9 68 66 
Kentucky +29 +27 +48 +18 3 +23 ).2 1.4 1.4 1.1 2.5 0.8 
I ennessec +34 +29 +35 +13 +19 +34 1.9 1.€ 1.7 1.4 1.9 17 
Alabama +45 +22 +70 +4 17 + Dt }.] Roa 1.2 0.9 0.9 4.0 
Mississippi +10 +23 +42 —3 12 +40 0.8 1.0 0.6 0.5 “e 0.1 
West South Central +26 +12 +28 +8 +14 +9 84 10.5 7.4 7.4 10 5 4.8 
Arkansas +12 +16 +26 +13 +11 + Se 0.7 0.9 0.8 0.6 1.5 0.2 
Louisiana +40 +14 +7 +11 +11 +2 i. 3 1.0 0.9 1.2 1.3 
Oklahoma +17 +11 +40 +0.4 +16 +t 1.2 1.8 ta 1.2 3.3 0.8 
Texas +27 +12 +32 +9 +15 +1 2 6.5 1 4.4 4.7 $4 2.5 
Mountain +13 +11 +45 —2 +5 +3 27 36 3.0 2.4 6.1 5.2 
Montana +7 +22 +35 3 Pani +) 0.4 0.5 0.4 0.3 1d 1.3 
ldaho +11 +13 +36 —9 +2 0.4 0.4 0.5 0.2 1.0 0.6 
Wyoming +39 +14 +20 +3 1 +13 0 0.3 0.1 0.2 0.4 0.1 
Colorado +15 + § +77 +2 2 +4 0 0.9 0.8 0.8 1.5 0.5 
New Mexico +18 +11 +58 18 +1 +15 “3 0.5 0.2 0.2 0.5 0.2 
Arizona +5 +7 +32 —11 +28 47 0.3 0.5 0.4 0.2 0.9 0.4 
Utah +7 +13 +30 2 +13 +t 3 0.4 0.5 0.4 0.6 0.4 
Nevada +21 +11 +62 +23 7 +18 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 - 
Pacific jrnonewwe +50 +12 +36 +8 +10 +13 10.0 11.2 10.6 8.3 8 5 10.3 
Washington +04 +16 +21 +7 +14 +4 1.5 1.6 1.9 1.4 Pak ye 
Oregon éa +57 +16 +26 +2 +11 +o! 1.1 1.1 1.1 0.8 1.1 s 
California +46 +11 +4) +9 +9 +9 7.4 8.5 7.6 6.1 mae 6.1 
United States. . +28 +12 +42 +3 +4 +12 100 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

*l ess than 0.05% 
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WHEAT ON THE AIR 


Kansas didn’t have to listen to the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System's ““Coun- 
try Journal” program last week to find 
out about the wheat crop—but Dr. 
John Parker (left), director of the Kan- 
sas Wheat Improvement Association, 


was on the air to tell all about the | 


second-largest winter wheat crop now 
ready for harvesting, in an interview 
broadcast straight from a Kansas 
wheat field. Parker—the originator of 
Tenmarq, most popular of the new 
wheats—dramatized the story of how 
Kansas growers (BW —May18'40,p44) 
had improved their wheat quality by 
concentrating on six varieties. Since 
1931, Kansas has been hoping for an- 


cther super-bumper crop, but now | 


that it’s here, the grain trade is already 
calling it a problem crop. 


Terminal System, is promoter and presi- | 


dent. The same operating economies 


are projected—large-scale discount pur- | 


chases of equipment and supplies, reduc- 
tion of insurance costs, elimination of 
duplicating terminals and rolling stock, 
fuller loads on the return trips. And, as 
Mr. Seymour explains, “It will expedite 
the movement of freight, facilitate inter- 
line shipments, co-ordinate service, and 
promote national defense.” 

The ‘Transport Co., as the rejected 
consolidation would have been called, 
was to have included both over-the-road 
companies and truck-leasing concerns. 
@ Associated Transport, Inc.—The pro- 
posed company, Associated Transport, 
Inc., will, in the beginning, possess only 
over-the-road facilities. The companies 
are: Horton Motor Lines, Charlotte, 
N. C.; Consolidated Motor Lines, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Barnwell Bros., Burlington, 
N. C.; McCarthy Freight Systems, Inc.; 
Taunton, Mass.; Moran Transportation 
Lines, Buffalo, N. Y.; Southeastern 
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Taste this. It’s cool 
and refreshing yet 
cheap as can be! 


That's because it’s 
cooled by Frigidaire! 


250 Cool Drinks 4 
or less than Jcernt! 


Only FRIGIDAIRE Water Coolers Give 
You Amazing Meter-Miser Economy! 


Just think! 250 cool drinks* (approximately 8 
gallons) for less than 1 cent in smallest size 
Frigidaire coolers. Many more drinks in larger 
models! You get all this because of the famous 
Frigidaire Meter-Miser . . . a rotary mechanism 
that eliminates pistons, connecting rods, many 
other parts causing friction and wear. And it’s 
protected for 5 years against service expense! In 
addition, the new Frigidaire coolers ofter: 


Handsome Appearance, Compact Size. 5 models only 
14%” square. Stainless steel top 

Effortiess Drinking —“Magic Action’ bubbler on 
pressure coolers requires only a touch of finger. Foot 
pedal optional at slight extra cost 

Finger-Tip Temperature Control —Select the water tem- 
perature you preter 

Model for Every Need—A complete line of bottle, 
pressure, and tank-type models 


Surprisingly low-cost—can be purchased and operated 
for only a few cents a day 

Don't wait! Call in nearest Frigidaire dealer or send for 
complete Frigidaire Water Cooler Catalog today 


CAUTION! Ic isn't a genuine Frigidaire unless it bears 

the ‘Frigidaire ‘ nameplate. Frigidaire products include 

Water Coolers—Air Conditioners— Beverage Coolers 
Retrigeration Equipment 


*Costs less than ic to cool 250 4 oz. drinks from 80° 
to 50° in 80° room, using bortle type cooler and 3c 
KWH rate. Larger Frigidaire coolers cost even less. 


Call in the Expert 


Call in frigidaire 


FOSS ESR Sas 


Frigidaire Commercial Division (B.W.-6 
General Motors Sales Corp., Dayton, Ohio 


Please send me free Frigidaire Water Cooler Catalog. 


i 

i 

I 

i 
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l Name and Company 
I 

J ‘Street Address 

i 
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City and State 


Diccapineesieeecunoiian TTT 


Motor Lines, Bristol, Va.; and ‘lrans- 
portation, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 

Ihe ICC last November feared that 
the 20 companies with §,900 trucks, and 
a record of approximately $70,000,000 
of revenues for 1939, which would have 
made up the lransport Co., might en- 
danger competition. So, as the list indi 
cates, Associated ‘Transport will com- 
bine only seven companies (at first) that 
own 3,500 vehicles which brought in 
around $25,000,000 of annual revenues. 
Instead of a sale to the public of $24,- 
000,000 of new stock, as the old plan 
had provided, the initial Associated 
capitalization of $8,000,000 would con- 
sist entirely of new stock exchanged for 
the total outstanding shares of the car- 


riers to be merged 


@ Looking Ahead—Let there be no mis- 
take. ‘The desire to create the world’s 
trucking company—along — the 


largest 


onginal lines—is not dormant. Once 
Associated Transport, Inc., obtains ICC 
approval to operate, watch for early pub- 
lic sale of securities to finance acquisi- 
tion of those other companies in the 
original setup which prefer to be bought 
out rather than to be swapped. Desired 
also are truck-leasing concerns. ‘The 
original merger, for instance, included 
Metropolitan Distributors, Inc. of New 
York City, which claims that the rental 
costs of its 1,700 vehicles now out on 
leases are less than the lessees would 
pay for purchase and upkeep of their 
own vehicles. 

By starting modestly, the new consoli- 
dation hopes to test the ICC’s limit of 
allowable size more accurately, for units 
may be added gradually until the com- 
mission cries halt—assuming the com- 
mission doesn’t cry halt even before the 
consolidation gets going. 


NATIONAL AIRPORT 


Washington's $16,000,000 National 

\irport, officially opened to traffic this 
week, covers over 700 acres (even more 
than La Guardia Field in New York), 
and took three vears to build. Evi 
dence of Washington's crying need 
for expanding airport facilities can be 
seen by the city’s record of scheduled 
plane landings per 24 hours. In Jan- 
uary, 1939, these hit 40. Currently the 
figure is 88. Last month it was 77. An 
air view of the field shows numbered 
runways, the spacious administration 
building, and—in the background, 
across an estuary of the Potomac—the 
old airport, between the 14th St. and 
Lincoln Memorial bridges. 
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Boomtown Inquiry 


This time Tolan Committee 
studies defense problems and 
migration. San Diego is the firs; 
laboratory example. 


Ihe ‘Tolan Committee, whic! 
ported to Congress early this year o 
ter-state migration of destitute citi 
is nOw investigating domestic migrat 
of another sort. It is looking into 
problems that have grown out of th« 
fense boom. 

Last week, the committee, whic 
headed by Rep. John H. Tolan of ( 
land, Calif., led off with San Dieg: 
hearings that will continue this mo 
and next. Other cities on the sche 


re 
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are Hartford, Conn. (June 24-25), Tren- 
ton. N. J. June 27-28), Baltimore (July 
]), and Washington (about mid-July). 

e Ground to Be Covered—In addition to 
revealing the relation of interstate migra- 
tion to defense industries, the hearings 
are expected to throw considerable light 
on the extent of labor shortages, the ac- 
tivities of state employment agencies in 
mecting defense needs, and the struggle 
of civic authorities to overcome difficul- 
ties incident to rapid industrial expan- 
sion. One important aim is to find out 
to what extent federal money is needed 
in helping cities to finance new schools, 
hospitals, roads, and so on. 

The choice of San Diego for the ini- 
tial hearing was a fitting one, for that 
city has already discovered that, while 
rejoicing Over an unprecedented boom, 
it has become a laboratory example of 
the very things that the committee is in- 
vestigating. ‘The San Diego Chamber of 
Commerce reported only a few days ago 
that an influx of 55,000 persons in 12 
months, expenditures by 90,000 civilian 
defense workers and 35,000 in military 
personnel, plus government spending on 
a half dozen major defense projects in 
the area, were being felt in a Dig way by 
local business. 

@ $2,000,000 a Week—The city’s 3,200 
retail establishments (including 161 bars) 
are reaping the benefits of a weekly de- 
fense payroll—civilian and military—of 
some $2,000,000, and it is increasing. 

For this, there has been a price. For 
example, there is a $2,000,000 job of re- 
vamping the city’s sewage system, which 
has had no new trunk lines since 1921, 
when San Diego’s population was 75,000 
instead of its present 250,000. There is 
the problem of providing school facil- 
ities and 325 more teachers for an addi- 
tional 10,000 children. A standby water 
supply has to be arranged for, access 
highways have to be improved, and 
about $2,500,000 in hospital additions 
are seriously needed. 
¢ Bond Issue Voted—The city has al- 
ready voted a bond issue for the sewage 
improvement. Assurances have been ob- 
tained from Washington that money 
will be available for building schools if 
Congress passes a pending appropriation 
of $150,000,000 to help communities in 
defense-emergency situations. 

Biggest boost in living costs has come 
in rents, which have increased 4.8% 
since October, 1939. San Diegans claim 
that they have rent-chiseling pretty well 
under control. Last fall, the Chamber of 
Commerce began giving a questionnaire 
to each civilian worker, as soon as he 
was added to a payroll, in order to ob- 
tain specific renting and housing com- 
plaints. Each is followed up. Workmen 
are busy on four housing projects. 

At last week’s Tolan hearing, city offi- 
cials explained their program for han- 
dling the defense deluge. Individual mi- 
grants outlined their experiences in find- 
ing jobs and homes. 
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Defense Business Checklist 


@ Aid to Business—OPM’s Priorities 
Division has set up a field organization 
to advise business men on procedure to 
be followed in making applications for 
preference ratings, the proper method of 
filling out forms and questionnaires, 
methods to use in adapting their busi- 
ness practices to new conditions, and on 
any other problems arising in connection 
with the priorities system. Four of the 
regional offices—Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago—have already 
been opened, and others will follow 
shortly. District managers so far selected: 

Boston—William P. Homans, formerly 
with Atkinson, Haserick and Co. His 
office will be at 30 Pearl St. 

New York—Phillip M. McCullough, 
former managing Rol of General 
Motors Co. in Spain, and former vice- 
president of the Brown Rubber Co., 
Lafayette, Ind. Office: 33 Liberty St. 

Philadelphia—Frederick W. Slack, of 
the Slack Coal Co. Office: 925 Chestnut 
St. 

Chicago—Warren G. Bailey, until re- 
cently President and General Manager 
of the O’Cedar Corp. Office: 230 South 
LaSalle St. 


@ Paperboard Ceiling—Leading _ paper- 
board producers have agreed individually 
with OPACS that prices will be stabil- 
ized with a maximum not exceeding 
$42.50 per ton for chip board, $57.50 
per ton for single manila-lined board, 
and $72.50 per ton on white patent- 
coated news board, unless unforeseeable 
increases in costs make this policy im- 
possible. Prices for other grades of 
paperboard will be at the usual differen- 
tials from these base prices, and the 
customary quantity differentials for the 
midwest will apply. Since waste paper is 
an important raw material in paperboard 
manufacture, Price Administrator Hen- 
derson has asked the waste-paper indus- 
try to help maintain the new price ceil- 
ing by developing stability in the waste- 
paper market. Maximum prices for 
paperboard are expected to facilitate 
price stabilization in the container, car- 
ton, and folding box industries, all of 
which are important in cosumer goods 
merchandising. 


@ Copper Control Liberalized—General 
Preference Order M-9, which provided 
full priority control over copper, has 
been amended somewhat by OPM. The 
amendment provides three major changes: 

(1) Each refiner must set aside cach 
month in a pooi, for specific allocation, 
an amount equal to 20% of his April 
production of duty-free copper. 

(2) A refiner may make full shipment 
to any customer in any month in which 
the customer's total commitments do not 
exceed one minimum carload lot. It also 
provides that no customer’s order need 
be cut below a minimum carload lot for 
one month. 

(3) Restrictions governing toll agree- 
ments are liberalized. The amendment 
provides that persons who are parties to 
toll agreements for copper must file in- 


formation concerning such agreements, 
but need not file full copies of the agree 
ments, and need not obtain specific per 
mission for new agreements. 


®@ Magnesium Expansion—OP\ has rec- 
ommended the expansion of facilities to 
produce magnesium metal to a capacity 
of 400,000,000 Ib. annually. Before the 
war, record U.S. consumption was 5,000,- 
000 Ib. in 1938. Present production is 
at the rate of approximately 30,000,000 
Ib. a year, and additions to plants already 
under way will raise that capacity to 
around 75,000,000 Ib. The Dow Chem- 
ical Co., which has plants at Midland, 
Mich., and Freeport, Tex., and the Per- 
manente Corp., which is building a plant 
at Palo Alto, Calif., are the only pro 
ducers at present. Several other com- 
panies have expressed interest in pro 
ducing magnesium metal, and will be 
considered by the War Department in 
negotiations now being carried on for the 
erection of new production facilities. 


®@ Housing Priorities — Curtailment of 
house construction outside of areas where 
housing is needed for defense workers 
and for low-income families has been 
forecast by Housing Coordinator Palmer. 
He expects to ask Congress within a few 
weeks for an additional $500,000,000 to 
build 125,000 houses for defense workers 
in the coming fiscal year. He'd like to 
see 400,000 houses privately built in de- 
fense areas and about 100,000 elsewhere. 


@ No Anticipatory Price Rises—All in- 
dustrial concerns are advised by Price 
Administrator Henderson to discuss price 
advances with him before making them 
effective. Much inconvenience can be 
avoided by so doing, Henderson said, in 
a letter asking that automobile manufac- 
turers withdraw recently announced in- 
creases. Consideration will be given to 
cost situations which may force price in- 
creases, but Henderson insists that no 
advances are warranted when price levels 
are favorable, even though some costs 
have advanced. He emphasizes particu- 
larly that no increases will be permitted 
when they mereiy anticipate cost advances 
that have not vet occurred. 


@ Shipbuilding Ratings—Blanket prefer- 
ence ratings are being granted to 24 ship- 
building companies working on Mari- 
time Commission hulls. These are sim- 
ilar to the ratings previously assigned to 
airframe builders. The rating will be 
A-1-A on ships to be completed this 
year, A-1-B on 1942 ships, and A-1-C on 
1943 ships. The order covers present 
contracts for 289 ships (also future con- 
tracts) and equipment purchases by Mari- 
time Commission agents for 312 emer- 
gency hulls. It applies to deliveries of 
steel plates and af material and equip- 
ment included in the priorities critical 
list and also to portable or stock tools. 
It does not cover machine tools, ratings 
for which must be obtained through in- 
dividual preference-rating certificates. 


MARKETING 


Soap Giants Battle 


It's Swan vs. new Ivory, 
Lever Bros. vs. P.& G., in what 
looks like the merchandising 
bout of the century. 


lhe two biggest U.S. makers of soap 
are Procter & Gamble Co. and Lever 
Bros. As might be expected, competi- 
tion between them is long-standing and 
scalding hot. Right now, it is boiling 
OVCI 

This month, Lever extended distribu- 
tion of its Swan, “the first really new 
white floating soap since the Gay Nine- 
ties,” to the big Chicago, St. Louis, and 
Milwaukee markets. It already had been 
selling for several months along the 
North Atlantic seaboard, spreading out 
from such prime markets as New York, 
Boston, and Washington. On July 1, 
P. & G. will lash back by opening a na- 
tional campaign, plugging its “new 
Ivory Soap, better than ever,” through 
hagazines, new spapcrs, radio sOap Opcta, 
and medical journals. ‘The soap war of 
the century is on, with the No. 1] place 
in the great American bathtub as the 
victor’s prize. 
® Brass-l'ack Researchers— his is no Lil- 
liputian tussle. ‘The two products are 
backed not only by the best advertising 
money can buy and the keenest mer- 
chandising sales managers can devise, 
but by years of intensive market  re- 
search, of which Lever and P. & G. are 
probably the country’s leading expo- 


nents. Both protagonists are sure they 
have a product tailored to mect the 
needs and taste of the American house- 
wife down to the most minute detail. 

l'o match Lever’s Lux Flakes, Rinso, 
and Lux toilet soap, P. & G. has brought 
out Ivory Flakes, Oxydol, and Camay. 
When Lever started pushing Lifebuoy 
with the famous “B.O.” theme back in 
1926, P. & G. came through with a 
similar, octagon-shaped, red-tinted, anti- 
septic-smelling bath soap, and Lever ob- 
tained an out-of-court agreement to get 
it off the market. 

P. & G.’s Crisco was the biggest-sell- 

ing vegetable shortening. So, in 1936, 
Lever introduced Spry, and P. & G. 
came right back with a new, improved, 
and cheaper Crisco. 
@ No Mate for Ivory—All this cross- 
trumping still left Lever without a card 
to cover P. & G.’s most famous product, 
Ivory Soap, which, since the 1880's, has 
enjoyed around 90% of the U.S. mar- 
ket for white floating soap. A competitor 
for Ivory has been a gleam in Lever’s 
eve almost since the company’s begin- 
ning, but it wasn’t until recent vears 
that Lever decided it had the makings 
of a product that could safely be put in 
the arena. 

As news of this decision began to leak 
out, it got so much attention in trade 
and advertising circles that, as one man 
in the trade put it, the new product was 
christened, tested, and on the market 
via the grapevine system before it had 
seen the light of day. When Swan finally 
made its debut last January, it was al- 
ready a famous product. 


e P.& G. on the Spot—P. & G., which 


Procter & Gamble presents 


New in 1879. , 


rot & Gams bike 


. New in 1941 


to the Medical Profession 
NEW IVORY SOAP— 
BETTER THAN EVER! 


Siece che cangonal Ivory Soap of 62 years 


0g connmuoes rewear hue thenng 
oap has gone on mn Procter @ Gamble calngns! 


It Floats 


“New Ivory Soap” is the champ’s reply to the contender for the soap title. 
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Like a chip on the shoulder is Swan's 
claim that it is “the first really new 
floating soap since the Gay Ninetics 


had been caught temporarily off guard 
when Lever launched Spry, was mor 
forehanded this time. A year ago—six 
months before Swan went on sak 
P. & G. began testing market reaction ti 
a new and distinctly different type of 
Ivory. The new Ivory is whiter, creamic: 
in consistency, faster lathering than thie 
old, familiar P. & G. product. It was 
tried out first in Omaha (a hard-water 
area where Ivory sales, reportedly, had 
never been too satisfactory) and Balti 
more (soft-water). ‘The public liked it 
Distribution was increased as rapidly as 
plants could produce. Now the trade 
evervwhere is stocked. 

In the Swan-Ivory war, Lever is at onc 
temporary disadvantage. While the new 
Ivory has almost national distribution, 
Swan so far can be found only in stores 
in the Eastern and North Central part 
of the country. If it follows in Sprv's 
footsteps, it may not have complete na 
tional distribution for as much as four 
vears, and mav not be ready for national! 
ady ertising for three. j 
@ Lever Hits Hard—Lever is hitting hard 
with a gigantic sampling and coupon 
campaign which aims at reaching 85“ 
of the housewives in all areas where 
Swan is being introduced. P. & G. has 
been hot on Lever’s heels with extra 
newspaper space, give-aways, and one- 
cent sales in Swan territory. Radio 
spot announcements, posters, and heavy 
newspaper space for Swan proclaim that 
it is “8S Ways Better.” 

Lever’s claims for Swan and P. & G.’s 
for the new Ivory add up to much the 
same thing—whiter, purer, milder, faster 
lathering, better suds, less moisture. 
Added whiteness of the new products 
comes from a new technique, which also 
results in greater cleansing capacity with- 
out the introduction of outside mate 
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“The moving finger writes, and 
having writ moves on ..... ss 
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THE “MOVING FINGER’ TAKES THE PULSE 


| «flat ffficieney 


, PLANT ILLS must be diagnosed before a cure 
can be prescribed. The “‘Moving Fingers’’ of 


plant operation ... Keep it healthy by analyzing 
the charts from INstrruMENTs by Brown. Quickly 


INTRUMENTS by Brown will ‘‘feel out’’ the weak available for almost any type of industrial opera- 


spots in operating efficiency and point the way 
to their correction. 

Men, as well as Management, profit from these 
modern aids to operation. Increased earnings, as 
well as increased profits, go hand-in-hand with a 
reduction in spoilage and an increase in perfect 
production. Keep a constant check on your 


tion or process. 

Let a Brown Engineer prescribe for your need... 
be it simple Indicating . . . continuous Record- 
ing . . . or complete Co-ordinated Controlling 
Instrumentation. We solicit your inquiry ... 
Address Brown Instrument Company, 4525 Wayne 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


( WUT TLE BROWS THE BROWN INSTRUMENT CO 
, =NNSYLVANI/ 
FOR THE INDUSTRIES Seeeeenae cer umorsteaa’eseted 


DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, AND 119 PETER STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 


FOR TEMPERATURES .--- PRESSURES --- 


FLOWS --- LIQUID LEVELS :--- 
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HUMIDITY 


WORLD’S MOST POWERFUL 
FREIGHT DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES 


“GETTING THAR 


FUSTEST 
WITH THE 


The Little Man Who's 


—_ MOSTEST” 


The Civil War general who laid down that historic 
formula for military success never lived to see the day 
railroading would fulfill his requirements. Yet that’s just 
what Santa Fe’s freight Electro- Diesels accomplish. And 
it might be added “with the fewest stops for water and 
fuel.” For these monsters, most powerful freight Diesel 
locomotives in the world, will haul a freight train at a top 
speed of 75 miles per hour and run 500 miles between 
fuelings. They accomplish with ease the faster runs that 
modern faster schedules require. 


Santa Fe Now Offers You: 
@ Sixth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from Chicago. 


@ Fifth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from St. Louis, 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison, and Leavenworth. 


@ Third morning delivery, Chicago to Galveston, Houston, 
and Beaumont. (Less carload and carload merchandise.) 


@ Second morning delivery, Chicago to Oklahoma City. 
@ The only overnight freight service, Chicago to Kansas City. 
@ Free pickup and delivery service on less carload merchandise. 


For the Speed and Dependability of Truly 


4 >» Modern and Complete Freight Service SHIP 
SANTA FE. Call your nearest Santa Fe 
representative, or write 
Santa Fe , 
J.J. GROGAN 
* y GENERAL FREIGHT TRAFFIC MANAGER 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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rials such as suds-boosters. By the . 
basis for the new type of whit fo,s.. 
soap—both Swan and Ivor to ke 
found in new processes of so 
only recently introduced. 

@ New Processes—l'o the ind 
new processes mark an advanc ' 
as was the development of qui: .-dryin, 
lacquer in automobile manufact) :¢. ')}, 
reason is identical: elimination ; 
ing-out process that required pit) icted 
in-process storage and the substitutioy 
of a continuous process. 

Barring the costly hard-milled ‘aries 
most soaps have been made in ¢!, past 
by a process known as “‘framiny.”” |) 
this, soap is boiled for 10 days or so jy 
huge kettles (P. & G.’s hold 10 carlos 
or 300,000 Ib.), then is poured inty 
frames where it is cut into desired size 
with piano wire, and is left to dry ang 
harden for a couple of weeks. 
| @ Production Continuous—Since 1934, 
P. & G. has been making soap at Man 
chester, England, without kettles, by th, 
quick-drying method. In July, 1940, the 
firm put into production a new plant at 
Quincy, Mass., to use this perfected 
process. Since the process is continuous, 
not batch, the terrific acreage of aging. 
storage space is eliminated. ‘The Quincy 
plant, approximately 25% as big as the 
old factory at Ivorydale, Cincinnati, can 
make as much soap. P. & G. now has 
several plants equipped for continuous 
production of the new Ivory. 

Lever Bros. has been working with a 
different process of its own and is now 
using it for Swan in plants at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and Hammond, Ind. 

@ Two Techniques—Two basic tech 
niques make continuous saponification 
possible: (1) economical manufacture of 
pure fatty acids; (2) commercial pro- 
duction of soda of high purity and con 
centration, handled throughout so that 
it never touches an iron surface. Con- 
tinuous-process soap machinery is nickel 
and nickel-clad. 

Oil and fat are split into fatty acids 
and glycerine in a high-pressure auto- 
clave using a catalyst. ‘The fatty acids 
flow out steadily to the next process, in 
which they are intimately mixed with 
the soda and saponify within two min 
utes. The finished soap emerges con- 
tinuously from the end of the line and 
is sprayed into beads, pressed into cakes, 
or otherwise prepared for packaging and 
shipment. 

@ Moisture Reduced—Moisture content, 
free alkali, and other characteristics can 
be controlled to minute accuracy. For 
this reason, finished soaps made under 
the new processes have a water content 
of 18% to 20%, as against 28% to 35% 
for the framed variety. 

Lever’s claims for Swan’s breaking 
qualities—cake breaks cleanly in the mid- 
dle, giving, if desired, two separate bars 
—are based on still another special tech- 


| 


nique. By means of this, the molecular 
structure of the soap as it goes inio bar 
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> Soap makers Sue—Last F ebruary, Lever | 
haled |’. & G. into court in Baltimore, | 
charging that the process used in making 
the new Ivory infringed on Lever pat- 
ents. Early in April, P. & G. brought 
wit in Cincinnati, accusing Lever of un- | 
gir competition, imitation of product 
nd merchandising, and sundry other 
trespasses upon its corporate toes. Fuel | 
is added to the legal fire by the Lifebuoy | 
agreement and the suit of a few years 
back in which P. & G. and Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet joined up and collected 
§2,500,000 apiece from Lever on a ver- 
dict of infringing their patents for mak- 
ing soap beads (BW —Apr.24'37,p18). 
Hence, a couple of long-drawn-out and 
bitterly contested lawsuits are in pros- 

a 

As hot as the battles in law and mer- 
chandising, the most zealously-fought, 
and possibly the most important, con- 
test between Swan and Ivory is still on 
in the field of market research. The 
reputation of P. & G.’s market research 
head, Dr. D. P. Smelser, is matched by 
that of Lever’s Robert Elder, inventor 
of A. C. Nielsen Co.’s “audimeter” de- 
vice for measuring size and volume of 
radio program audiences (BW—Dec.7 
'40,p38). 


¢ Consumer Testing—T'wo years of in- 
tensive market research and over 100,000 | 


interviews with thousands of housewife 
consumers went into Swan before it was 
put on the retailer’s shelves. A year be- 
fore it was ready for commercial dis- 
tribution, Lever called in Young & 
Rubicam, the advertising agency han- 
dling Swan, and a leading market re- 
search exponent in its own right. For 
the past 18 months, Young & Rubi- 
cam Pas double-checked all Lever’s tests, 
which covered every point of ingredient, 
color, size, design, and package which 
could conceivably affect Swan’s sales. 

@ 50-50 Usage—Lever’s queries revealed 
the fact that white floating soaps (and 
particularly Ivory) are used approxi- 
mately 50% for kitchen and laundry 
work, 50% for hand, bath, and face. 
This usage guided Swan’s fundamental 
design, which is intended to make the 
bar equally attractive for either purpose. 
One side carries the word, “Swan,” and, 
underneath, the slogan, “White, Float- 
ing, Pure.” Reverse side, for toilet use, 
carries a small and suitably delicate 
medallion on each half of the cake. ‘This 
way the design isn’t spoiled when the 
bar is broken in two. 

There’s no way of foretelling the final 
outcome of the Swan-Ivory war. When 
Lever put Spry on the market, Crisco 
accounted for an estimated 12% to 
15% of all vegetable shortening sales. 
Spry expanded at the expense of many 


In the Office 


brands other than Crisco, and then with 
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Footwork is one of your highest 
costs—yet it seldom appears on a 
cost ticket. People engaged in 
headwork or handwork are penal- 
ized by a good share of the time in 
footwork. Messenger service 
hardly measures up to the speed 
essential in keeping business on 
the go. 

Would you care to know the 
changed conditions in organiza- 
tions using Lamson Dispatch 
Tubes to flash factory orders, stock 
orders, time tickets, job tickets, 
purchase orders, mail, etc.? These 
companies regard paper handling 


MU 
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WAN 


TL x’ 


A SIMPLE LAYOUT 
LIKE THIS SAVED 
THOUSANDS OF 
DOLLARS 
—THOUSANDS OF 
HOURS 
—Speeded 
output 


pase 


In the Plant 


Lan 


LAMSON 


DISPATCH TUBES... 
SAVE MONEY by the minute! 


fully as important as material 
handling and depend upon Lam- 
son as an integral part of cost and 
production control. 


Make a quick survey of the possi- 
bilities of Tubes tailored to your 
operations. This leads you to mak- 
ing suggestions of utmost im- 
ae in the conduct of your 

usiness whether it be factory, 
office, bank, hotel, airport. In any 
large production operation where 
instant delivery of papers and small 
parts is required, Lamson Tubes 
will help that busines save money 
by the minute. Send coupon for 
complete information. 
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Spiral casing for giant hy- 
draulic turbine built by Allis- 
Chalmers to bridle a river and 


turn it into electricity. 


ee 


How Allis-Chalmers Serves American Industry with over 1600 Products! 


LECTRICITY FROM A RIVER...gold from 
the earth— we build equipment that 
helps you get both. 

But making machinery that puts 
natural resources to work for America is 
just part of our job. For, no other com- 
pany in the world makes as great a di- 
versity of capital goods as Allis-Chalmers 
—over 1600 products to help industry 
and agriculture produce more efficiently. 

Assembling one of Allis-Chalmers’ intricate Because of this broad background, cov- 
yas turbine-axial compressor units. ering 90 years of manufacturing experi- 


IN ANY OF THE 
FOLLOWING FIELDS 


ence, we are able to offer you a uniq 
Cooperative Engineering Service. Oy 
engineers, working with yours, look 
each equipment problem from the viev 
point of your entire production process 
This means, when you use Allis-Cha 
mers equipment, you know beforeha 


We'd like to give you the complet 
story of this money-saving service. 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS 


Go 


ALL © ALLISC 


ENGINES AND 
CONDENSERS 


NEW PROFITS 


€ 
@] r Cl rl a Slash Power Costs with Ripl-Flo. Tl 


remarkable new Allis-Chalmers vibrating 
screen, Ripl-Flo, employs a new principl 
which not only shakes materials but rolls 
them over and over...thus practically elim 
inates blinding...really increases screening 
efficiency. Its dynamically balanced mech 
anism gives smooth starting, running and 
stopping. 


Ripl-Flo screens require far less power 


and cost less to buy than any comparable 
screen on the market. (Write today for Bu 
letin B-6151, for details.) 


Allis-Chalmers unit . . . Lo-Maintenan 
Motor, automatically adjusted base, Te» 
rope Drive, Vari-Pitch Speed Changs eT 
This unit provides speed variation of 
375% for the driven machine. 


“We Want a Carload of Lo-Main 
tenance Motors!” —said the Warner 
Automotive Parts Division of Borg-Warner 
Corporation, when they went out to buy 
motors for their new plant at Auburn 
Indiana. Why? Because they checked mo 
tor performance in their other plants 
discovered that where tough conditions 
often wrecked ordinary motors in short 
order, Allis-Chalmers Lo- Maintenances 
Motors had run perfectly for years. That’ 
why they came to Allis-Chalmers for 
the carload lot! And that’s why All 
Chalmers Lo-Maintenance Motors hav 
become standard equipment in thousand 
of plants that want more than just rated 
performance. (Write for Bulletin B-60 


Saves $38,000. City of Hastings 

Michigan, reduced its water rate 15%, and 

saved $38,000 in pumping costs by re 

placing old pumps with up-to-the-minut: 

Allis-Chalmers Centrifugal Pumps. (Write 
Gold and other metals are mined and refined with Allis-Chalmers equipment. for Bulletin B-6146.) 


‘CHALMERS 


For Money-Saving Equipment 
And Engineering Cooperation 


INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS 
AIR CONDITIONING & ROAD MACHINERY 


‘GOOD BUSINESS NEWS 
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Sales in MILLIONS... 
Capital in THOUSANDS 


The record of *Harwood Manufacturing 
Co.’s growth from 1935 to 1940 is 
another success story for Open Account 
Financing. 

At the close of 1935, the year’s opera- 
tions were summed in these figures: 


Working Capital. ...$ 9,735 
es & abe eoeen 670,065 
Net Worth coeeea 10,357 
ee 1,485 


The executives realized that potentially 
larger volume was in the offing . . . but 
didn’t see how it could possibly be handled 
with such meager working capital. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
entered the picture at this point. In an 
interview, one of our officers demonstrated 
the possibility of increased capital leverage 
through Open Account Financing... 
showed how money tied up in their 
receivables and inventory, could be 
released at will and re-employed at once. 


It started as a trial. It became a fixed 
financing policy. 


Five years later, December 31, 1940, 
and the financial reading was: 


Working Capital ...$ 37,335 
eee ones Bees 
pent Werth ..ccce 40,015 
| a eee 28,655 


Sales doubled; working capital and 
net worth nearly four times as large; 
PROFITS multiplied almost twenty times. 

It would have been impossible for this 
company, with a comparatively modest 
capital, to handle $1,500,000 annual 
volume, without a flexible financial pro- 
gram. In this case, our service certainly 
proved its worth. 

* * * . 

Is your problem anything like this? 
Are you bothered by uncertainty as to 
future money rates? Will you. be able to 
obtain funds, on either short or long term 
notes, in amounts and at times when you 
need them? Our service assures you of 
dependable stability. Let us help plan a 
program for you. No obligation. Simply 
write Dept. BW. 


*A factual case from our records. The figures can be certified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


“Non-Notification’’ Open Account Financing 
BALTIMORE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $60,000,000 
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the entrance of chain store pri 
brands, the whole vegetable shorte: 
field enlarged in the wake of Lever 
P. & G.’s aggressive advertising (B\ 
Jun.15'40,p36). 

@lvory in Possession—With Ivor 
ready in possession of 90% of the wi 
floating soap market, Swan has only ; 
meager sales of some 30 small bran 
mostly owned by distributors, wh« 
salers, and retailers, to whittle down 
fore it treads on Ivory’s toes. Swai 
newness and the improved Ivory’s 
tensive counter-campaign make ea 
sales samplings inconclusive. Ley 
claims its check-ups indicate that Sw 
is doing all right even in areas whe: 
P. & G. has moved in with special off 
for Ivory. 

At the same time, Ivory sales have a 
much as doubled in many stores as 4 
result of the extra buying inducement 
So it may develop that Swan will brin 
about a widening of the whole whit: 
floating soap market, less to the detr 
ment of Ivory than to that of other typ« 
of soap. Since over-all U.S. soap con 
sumption has remained almost station 
ary for the past 10 years (of the 25 Ib 
per capita used annually, about 25% 
goes for bath and toilet uses, 75% for 
kitchen, household, and industrial uses), 
no one has much hope of increasing the 
total market for soap. 

Whatever happens, the war is defi 
nitely on. 


Army Ad Barrier 


Camp-published papers 
can’t sell space to firms doing 
business with U.S. but local 
copy is not yet ruled out. 


National advertisers eyeing the mat 
ket offered by the rapidly expanding 
United States Army won't get much co 
operation from the War Department 
if they have any ideas of reaching the 
men through the 100-odd Army camp 
newspapers. 

‘The reason is a standing clause in all 

military appropriation bills which pro 
vides that if an Army paper sells adver- 
tising space to a firm that does business 
with the War Department, its staff 
members get no pay. 
@ Loophole—An apparent loophole has 
presented itself, however, although there 
has been no final ruling. If the editors 
of the Camp Ord Panorama get away 
with their present policy, then the rule 
is that ads are O.K. in camp-published 
papers so long as they are paid for by 
local firms which don’t do_ business 
directly with the War Department. Na- 
tionally-advertised products are plugged 
in the Panorama, but only by local 
dealers. 

Final authority over any camp paper 
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i; in the hands of corps area com- 
ninders, and thus far the commander 
o! the 9th Corps Area has confined him- 

f to warning the Panorama editors 
of the pay loss they may be risking in 
their acceptance of advertising. 

e Civilian-Published Papers—The ban 
on advertising does not apply to the 30- 
odd papers published for Army camps 
by private individuals or companies. 
[hough the War Department favors 
papers put out entirely by the soldiers, 
ofhcial action against the others isn’t 
likely. Papers of this category include 
the Fort Bragg Post (which carries ad- 
vertising and is published every ‘Tuesday 
by the Fayetteville Publishing Co., 

l'ayetteville, N. C.); the Fort Me: de 
(Md.) Chin Strap; the Fort Bliss (‘T'ex.) 
Cavalcade; and the Benning Herald, 
published at Columbus, Ga. 

Most of the privately-produced papers 
are published on a free-circulation basis, 
with the advertisers, mainly local, shar- 
ing printing expenses and the publisher 
guaranteeing distribution of a specified 
number of copies on the military reserva- 
tion. Generally, the arrangement be- 
tween the publisher and the command- 
ing officer of the military post provides 
that the publisher may suspend publica- 
tion if it proves unprofitable, and that 
the post commander may forbid circula- 
tion of the paper within the reservation 
if either editorial content or advertising 
is deemed objectionable. 


Restricted Seals 


Good Housekeeping re- 
vamps its approval system to 
comply with FTC order. Terms 
of warranty are defined. 


Ever since it became clear that Good 
Housekeeping Magazine would not 
contest the Federal ‘l'rade Commission 
order limiting the use of its seals of 
approval (BW—May31’41,p29), a little 
mopping up has been all that remained 
before the celebrated case could be in- 
terred and forgotten. 

The cleanup came last week, in the 
form of a letter sent out to advertisers 
and the press by Good Housekeeping’s 
publisher, William C. Agry. ‘This 
demonstrated that the magazine not 
only has revised its policy on product 
seals to conform with the FTC order, 
but has even taken a few extra precau- 
tions of its own to make sure of being 
on the right side of the fence. 

@ Limits Use of Seals—The ‘Tested 
and Approved” seal will still be issued 
by the Good Housekeeping Institute 
on products within its scope—household 
devices, utensils, mechanical equipment, 
and household soaps and cleansers—but 
not on feods, drugs, and cosmetics, 
which will carry the “Recommended” 
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TRANE 
COOLING COIL 


A\\\AY 
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Trane Cooling Coils are used in the air 
conditioning arrangement of the vital engi- 
neering, experimental and office sections of 
this magnificent airplane plant. In addi- 
tion, a Trane Self-Contained Air Condi- 
tioner takes care of the hospital. The com- 
plete line of Trane equipment, including 
everything from small Valves and Traps to 
giant Fans and Climate Changers, is your 
one-stop source of supply. Trane is geared 
to meet the demands of your biggest, most 
urgent job as well as your conventional 
requirements, 


THE TRANE COMPANY . LA CROSSE. 
TRAN OMPA 


COOLING - 


(Left) Exterior view of the new $7,000,000 

home of the Vega Airplane Company, affiliate 

of Lockheed ye Corporation, Burbank, 
California, 


HERE ARE 900,000 square feet 

of Trane heated manufacturing 
space in this new $7,000,000 plant of 
the Vega Airplane Company, affiliate 
of Lockheed Aircraft Corporation in 
Burbank, California. Over 183 Trane 
Projection Unit Heaters create com- 
fortable conditions for workers busy 
making one of the most important 
items in the national defense picture 
—airplanes! 

Trane is big enough and has the 
requisite field representation and 
manufacturing facilities to assist you 
in the prompt solution of your heat- 
ing, cooling and air-conditioning 
problem — whether it be large or 
small, for national 
all types of normal peacetime con- 
struction. 

The nation’s number one line at 
your service. 


defense or for 


WISCONSIN 
, ONTARIO 


AIR CONDITION! NG EQUIPMENT FROM 55 OFFICES 
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scal of the Good Housekeeping Bureau, 
formerly used only for meat products. 
Probably the biggest change comes in 
the use of the guaranty. Formerly, goods 
advertised in Good Housekeeping were, 
in effect, guaranteed by the magazine to 
be as represented, and manufacturers 
| of these products were permitted to 
| publicize this warranty in other adver- 
tising. FTC contended that such pub 
licity was generally misleading, for no 
standards governed use of the warranty 
—frequently the magazine’s own staff 
was unaware of how it was being used 
and the limitations of the guaranty 


ere 
on 
BN sscstant 


B\catlable 


were not made clear. 
, WOMAN, single, @ Exact Terms—Now, Good House- 
presently employed, keeping will set forth the exact terms 
assistant to executive of of the warranty on page 6 of every issue, 


large corporation, and these terms will be abbreviated in a 
desires to make change. . , pong 
| new Guaranty Emblem. ‘This emblem 


Experienced in handling | is intended for those advertisers whose 
corporate financial and 


contented | products or services lie outside the maga- 
reorganization pe a Y | zine’s testing capacities and who conse- 
minstration of personnel | quently would not be eligible for either 
Operations; management | the “Tested and Approved” or the 


of large office building; 
editing prize-winning 
employes’ magazine; ad- 


| “Recommended” seal. 
Manufacturers may continue to use 


vertising, publicity, | the seals and guaranty in general adver 

layout and publications. tising—in newspapers, radio programs, 

Competent to adminis- | billboards, and magazines other than 

' trate or assist in above. Good Housekeeping. From now on, 
Write -ertelegraph PW 305, | however, such use of seals or reference 


Business Week. 520 No. Michi- | to them may be only in connection with 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill., for } o. d : 
full information. claims specifically authorized at the 


time products were tested by Good 


PANGBORN has 
co-operated with in- 
dustry for more than 
31 years—providing 
economical SAFETY 
and SALVAGE in 
DUST CONTROL. 
If you have a Dust 
problem—consult with 
PANGBORN. No 


obligation, of course. 
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REPLACEMENT OR 
REFUND OF MONEY 


Guaranteed by 


Good Housekeeping 


IF DEFECTIVE OR IF NOT 
AS ADVERTISED THEREIN 
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Housekeeping. ‘There will be a similai 
check on the use of the guaranty. 

@ And So, Compliance—All this means 
that Good Housekeeping will comply 
with the commission’s demand that it 
make clear to consumers that its ap 
provals, recommendations, and guaran 
tees are strictly money-back or replace 
ment propositions, which do not entail 
underwriting all the product claims of 
advertisers who use its seals and 
emblems. 


Bluff by ASCAP? 


Announced intent of suing 
under Sherman Act for triple 
damages has thus far failed to 
stir CBS and NBC. 


Official reports have been that nego 
tiations between the American Socicty 
of Composers, Authors, and Publishers 
and the CBS and NBC networks for the 
return of ASCAP music to the air waves 
were progressing “amicably.” Rumors 
that all was not so smooth under the sur 
face were verified last weekend when 
ASCAP, which came out holding the 
short end of an antitrust settlement only 
four months ago (BW —Mar.1’41,p38), 
turned the tables on the chains by an 
nouncing its intention to sue CBS, 
NBC, Broadcast Music, Inc., the so- 
ciety’s chain-sponsored competitor, and 
the National Association of Broadcast- 
ers, together with their officers and di- 
rectors, for the triple damages available 
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under the Sherman Act to any individ- | 
yal injured by a conspiracy in restraint | 
of trade. 
e Chains Aren’t Excited—Since ASCAP 

so far has not made good on its threat- 

ened suit, the chains are taking the an- 

nouncement as an attempt to bluff them 

into a quick settlement. CBS and NBC 

have been getting along quite nicely 

without ASCAP music since January 

and they figure they can afford to bide 

their time a while longer. Mutual signed 

with the society a month ago (BW— 

May17°41,p14). Indications are that 

ASCAP won't get the response it’s 

looking for. 

In the meantime, ASCAP is trying to 
work out a modus operandi in the wake 
of the Supreme Court decision uphold- 
ing legal curbs on its activities by the 
states of Florida and Nebraska (BW — 
May31'41,p8). Laws in both states 
would make it illegal for ASCAP to col- 
lect royalties on behalf of its members. 
At present, ASCAP has a 30-day permit 
to continue operations in Florida on the 
old basis, pending a new arrangement. 


babi Shag in’41) 


Second year of St. Louis’ 
service finds garage-to-store 
buses carrying 30,000 persons 
a month. Stamp plan added. | 


Each year brings its new crop of 
bright ideas to combat downtown park- 
ing congestion in American cities. St. 
Louis has found something that works 
—the Park-N-Shop plan that will be two 
years old next November (BW —Dec. 
16'39,p46). 

Reduced to its lowest terms, Park-N- 
Shop is an arrangement between a 
garage and a store (or any number of 
stores, professional services, or other 
enterprises) whereby the garage parks 
the cars of the other party’s patrons and 
runs a free bus to the shopping district. 
@ Professional Subscribers—Today 30 
doctors, dentists, lawyers, and other pro- 
fessional people subscribe to the service, 
and Park-N-Shop buses, which _for- 
merly quit operating with the closing of 
downtown stores, now run until mid- 
night for the convenience of patrons of 
two of the larger theaters and a number 
of cocktail bars. 


Many of the larger stores subscribing | 
to the plan pay a monthly charge of $2, | 


plus 10¢ for each parking endorsement 
they stamp on the parking check of their 


patrons. Each endorsement entitles the | 


patron to one hour’s free parking in the 
Von Hoffman garage, which operates 
the Park-N-Shop buses over a 14-mile 
route every 74 minutes during the day 
and every 10 minutes at night. 

@ Stamp Plan—Recently Park-N-Shop 
added a stamp plan for clients not using 
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Vol CONTR 


High-speed production methods, 
the introduction of new processes, 
and increased appreciation of the 
value of “good housekeeping” in 
maintaining efficient production 
and satisfactory working condi- 
tions, have today made dust con- 
trol an essential requirement of 
modern industry . .. As a result, 
rule-of-thumb methods are no 
longer adequate—dust control de- 


y YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


mands highly skilled engineering. 
The American Air Filter Com- 
pany, the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of air filtration and dust 
control equipment, has devoted 
more than twenty-two years to the 
problems of eliminating atmos- 
pheric and process dusts. Write 
for booklet “AAF in Industry,” 
which tells the story of industrial 
dust problems and their solution. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., Inc., 214 CENTRAL AVE., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


IN CANADA: 


MMA! DRT PETER 


SEF-CLEAMING AM FLTED 


DARLING BROS., 


LTD., MONTREAL, P. QO. 


Rint wapl fa ree ECR PREC AOR 
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The man 

on the street 
helps us make 
better ads 


We don’t “wonder what 
the public would think” 
about an advertisement, a 
promotion idea, a product. 

We go and find out. Get- 
ting the opinion of the man 
on the street—and the wo- 
man at home and in the mar- 
ket—is a usual step here. 

It’s a check on our own 
judgment and it means surer 
advertising results. 

Like to see some interest- 
ing examples of this modern 
agency method? 


Newell-Emmett 
COMPANY 


Advertising Counsel 


4° EAST 34th ST., NEW YORK 
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Before You Speak 


again, see how this book can help 
make your talk better. Realistic; 

through psychological and technical an 
ses and refinements that have grown 
around the subject of public speaking, 
gives a simple, functional approach to 


you 
cuts 
aly- 
up 
and 
the 


elements of preparing and making a good 


speech, 
Hoffman's 


PUBLIC SPEAKING TODAY 


$2.75 

Help i get confidence, develops a livelier style, 

get topic, know what to say. dress up the facts, 

prepare the speech, deliver it, lead a meeting, act 

as toastmaster, develop a more effective voice, 

et ete 

@ 18 chapters full of most immediately practical 
ind useful pointers 

@ 10 varied actual talks aptly introduced and 
inalyzed to illustrate many points 

@ Covers all kinds of talks, including radio and 
roundtable 

@ 560 suggestive topics for practice talks and 
speec hes 

@ 159 discussion and practice assignments for 


public speaking clubs and classes 


Send for a copy for 10 days 
on approval today 


cramination 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


330 W. 42nd St. New York, N 


. ¥. 


BAAAAAAAAAAAAAAMAMAMMD 
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The Regional Market Outlook 


NEW YORK (Income Index—115.8: 
Month Ago—117.1; Year Ago—103.3)— 
Apparel markets in this national whole- 
sale center are opening wecks earlier than 
usual this year, because bumper retail 
sales are expected in the fall. Some wom- 
en’s clothing manufacturing lines have 
been so busy as to skip the normal sum- 
mer letdown. And Army buying of uni- 
forms, as well as consumer demand, keeps 
men’s clothing operations sharply higher 
than in 1940. 


J 
51,886 sq. mi. pop. 17,023,832 


Wage rates in apparel manufact 
transportation, and offices in New 
City have been advanced. But 
sharper boosts have been made in 
aircraft, shipbuilding, machinery, 
other industries dominant in nort 
New Jersey and central New York S 

the areas of armament expansion 

Sales gains, however, are uneven 
bany and Rochester, Newark and Je: 
City, tend to lag behind some of 
more spectacular leaders—Buffalo, Ut 
and Schenectady; Kearny, Paterson, a 
Harrison. Although new armament pla 
are coming into production, awards 
new defense capacity have slowed do 
recently. This tends to even out fut: 
income prospects between the defen 
areas and consumer-goods New York Cit 

Farm prices and income have lagg: 
so far in 1941. Though the government 
is lifting meat and dairy quotation 
drought damage to pastures and fec 
crops threatens to dissipate these gain 


ATLANTA (Income  Index—1 32.0; 
Month Ago—131.1; Year Ago—114.9)— 
Despite the drought and the resultant 
hydro-electric shortage, buying power in 
this Reserve district is still rising. ‘This 
week, cotton textile and other nonde- 
fense industrial operations were forced 
to curtail, in order to conserve power; 
but once rains refill the lakes, it will not 
take long for production to snap back to 
pre-drought levels. 

Moreover, defense construction goes 
on apace: A TNT plant is to be built 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., an air depot at 
Macon, and an army cantonment at 
Augusta, Ga. Also, $40,000,000 is to be 
appropriated for TVA expansion, and 
an additional $118,000,000 ‘T'VA_ pro- 
gram is under consideration. 

Recent light rains averted serious dam- 
age to fruits, vegetables, pastures, and 
feed crops. And the dry spell actually 
helped cotton, this area’s dominant crop. 
Prospects are good and the loan price 


boost will lift total farm income by som: 
15% im the autumn. 

‘Tennessee, Alabama, and Georgia, th« 
areas of sharpest retail sales gains thus 
far, have been hardest hit by the sub 
normal rainfall. But continuing expan 
sion in defense industry should keep in 
come in these states running higher than 
in Florida, southern Mississippi, and 
Louisiana—except for such sales “hot 
spots’” as Jacksonville, Fla., Hattiesburg, 
Miss., and Alexandria, La. 


248,226 sq. mi. pop. 12,573,923 


KANSAS CITY (Income  Index— 
113.2; Month Ago—113.0; Year Ago— 
103.3)—Large-scale new defense business 
has brightened the income outlook here. 
Enlarged expansion programs of Bocing 
Airplane (bombers) and Beech Aircraft 
(trainers) assure soaring retail sales at 
Wichita; ultimately, these plants may 
employ 40,000 workers. Moreover, new 
cantonments are projected for Cookson 
Hills, Okla., and Neosha, Mo., and a 
shell-loading plant, to employ 6,000, is 


pop. 7,830,931 


to be built at Parsons, Kan. Other ma- 
jor awards are “in the works.” 

Up to June 1, wheat prospects were 
excellent. Since then, however, excessive 
rainfall las damaged some of the crop, 
and dry weather is critically important 
for the next few weeks. Harvesting has 
been slowed both by rains and shortage 
of labor (BW—May24'41,p39). 

But pastures and ranges are in fine 
condition; livestock is fat, and prices are 
rising. ‘he wet spell has been con- 
ducive to corn growth and other feeds 
are apt to be plentiful. Meat and dairy 
marketings should continue profitable. 

Recent farm and defense develop- 
ments serve to emphasize the leading 
position of Kansas, Oklahoma, and the 
Kansas City (Mo.) area in retail sales 
gains over 1940. Retail trade in Den- 
ver, Col., and Omaha, Neb., however, 
should improve when armament plants 
open; and in Cheyenne, Wyo. (army can- 
tonment), sales are up 33%. 


- 
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the end 


xsement method. Books of 100 | 
amps are sold to the subscribers for | 


cis or 15¢ each, and redeemed for park- | 
yo at 10¢ each. A special stamp for | 


the theaters entitles the patron to park- 
ng privileges for the duration of one- 
complete performance, upon presenta- 
son of the stamp and 10¢. 

[he number of retail stores partici- 
»jting in the Park-N-Shop service has 
yereased from 50 to 130, making neces- 
av recently the acquisition of a third 
27-passenger bus. Bernard Von Hoff- 
gan, president of the Von Hoffman 
Realty & Investment Co., operator of 


the bus service, says 30,000 passengers | 


re carried each month. 


$.£P. STILL LEADS 


lhe Saturday Evening Post has always | 


been the bible of the advertising busi- 
ness. ‘The answer to the question, “How 
big is the Post this week?” has always 
provided a rough check on the health of 
the whole business. But ever since pic 
ture magazines came thundering onto 
the scene, many agency and publication 
men have been watching their growth. 
However, any assumption that the lead- 
ership has changed hands, such as was 
reported a fortnight ago (BW —Jun.7’41, 
p44), is not supported by the facts. The 
facts, shown in figures of the Publishers 
Information Bureau, are as follows: 


Ratio 
Post Life Life 

Post 

1940 (total)..$27,262,193 $18,462,838 67.7% 
jan., 1941. 1,513,696 1,122,651 74.2 
SNe 1,883,289 1,426,109 75.7 
WO wie acer 2,998,348 2,491,936 83.1 
WR obise ei 2,835,887 2,202,708 77.7 


Figures for the month of May, in 
which the Post had five issues and Life 
four, will be released by the bureau next 
week and will show, on a per-issue basis, 
that Life’s ratio stands above 90%. 


As far as total advertising pages are | 


concerned, P.I.B. figures for May will 
show a slight lead for Life, on a per-issue 
basis, a circumstance which has existed 
just once before—in March of this year. 


DEPARTMENT STORE GAIN 


The annual report of “Departmental 
Merchandising and Operating Results” 
from the Controllers’ Congress of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
just issued this week, confirms the 
trade’s general assumption that 1°40 
had been a good year for department 
and specialty stores the country over. 
Not only were total sales up an average 
of 6%, but net profits advanced from 
1.6% to 2.3% of sales. Stores showing 
the biggest volume gains were the very 
small stores, those with sales under 
$500,000, and those at the other ex- 
treme, the very largest stores with sales 
exceeding $10,000,000 a year. In both 
these size classifications, the sales gain 
averaged out to 8%. 
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WHEN I SELL A MACHINE 
| MAKE A STRONG POINT 
OF THE TRI-CLAD MOTOR 


WHEN | BUY A MACHINE’ 
| INSIST IT BE 
TRI-CLAD EQUIPPED. 
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AGAINST PHYSICAL DAMA 


MACHINE 
BUILDERS 
GEA- 


- WEAR AND TEAR 


scriptive a 
Tri-Cled metotr AGAINST: ELECTRICAL 
General Electric, BREAKDOWN 


Schenectady. N. Y- 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


NEW BUSINESS 


In the Wind 


I'rade rumors this week about two 
long-expected new products grew sufh- 
cicntly intense to suggest that they were 
both closer than “just around the cor- 
ner.” One of them would make it pos- 
sible to secure prints of colored film 
moa single printing operation, thus 
eliminating the involved and expensive 
process of color separation. The second 
new product, now undergoing final tests 
in the laboratories of a leading radio and 
phonograph manufacturer, would pro- 
vide continuous playing of records— 
without the pauses that characterize the 
operation of present automatic record- 
changers, without the use of double 
turntables, and without the necessity for 
buying specially processed one-sided rec- 
ords. Requirements of the national 
defense program constitute the principal 
stumbling block to the introduction of 
these products. 


“And Bring the Children” 


Figuring that the high tariff of big 
city hotels is one reason large families 
usually elect to vacation elsewhere, the 
Statler Co. is making a bid for their 
patronage by offering to put up children 
free in all its hotels during July and Au- 
gust. ‘There's no limit to the number of 
children one set of parents can bring 
along (the Statlers say they're ready to 
make good on the Dionnes and all the 
quints) or to the length of time the 
party can stay. This is no knock-up-an- 
extra-cot proposition; the company will 
provide additional rooms for the chil- 
dren. There's also no set age limit, the 
problem of what is and isn’t a child be- 
ing left to clerks and managers. 


Streamlined for Motorists 


Another hotel merchandising move, 
and one aimed specifically at recouping 
some of the trade that’s been weaned 
away by wayside auto courts and tourist 
homes in recent years, is being launched 
by the Stevens in Chicago. During the 
summer, the Stevens will offer a special, 
all-expense plan for motorists only. The 
Stevens’ “package” includes: (1) over- 
night accommodation (outside room and 
bath); (2) inside parking in a garage a 
half-block away, with pickup and deliv- 
ery service; (3) a “continental” break- 
fast (fruit juice, coffee, rolls). 

\ special floor, with a clerk in charge, 
has been set aside for the use of motor- 
ists. ‘This way they'll be spared the em- 
barrassment of trudging through the 
main lobby, tired and dusty and inform- 
ally dressed, to register under the eyes of 
more conventional loungers. 

The hotel tried the idea on a much 
smaller scale last summer, and credits it 
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with having increased weekend transient 
occupancy by 25%. Rates under the 
plan range from $2.50 to $2.85 per 
person per night, with a lower charge 
for children. 


Union Made 


The International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union fathered the New 
York dress industry’s promotion pro- 
gram (BW—Noy.23'40,p45). Therefore, 


NEW YORK 
1 fecatton ) 


N.Y. DRESS INSTITUTE 
1.L.G.W.U. 

I.L.G.W.U. gets a plug in the label the 
newly-created New York Dress Institute 
plans to put on the 78,000,000-odd 
dresses the metropolitan area produces 
annually. ‘he Institute’s $1,500,000 ad- 
vertising and promotion campaign gets 
under way July 1. Beginning then, all 
New York-made dresses, whether whole- 
saling at $1.374 or $300 will carry this 
label. 


Airline “Charge-a-Plate’ 


The air travel cards, issue: }y 
lines to employees of big pani 
and other large-scale transporta: 91 py: 
ers, are being revamped and a i. ty, 
of card will be issued July 1. \irline. 
give bulk transportation buyer 15 
discount. Instead of paying © \sh {), 
tickets, employees of companic wh; 
receive the discount present tray. | cay 
at airline offices, and the bill is sent + 
the company. 

The new cards will have the acdditioy 
of a permanent metal plate—sin ilar 
those used in addressographs. They 
will carry the number of the compan 
account and the number assigned eac 
individual card. Instead of doing a p+ 
of paper work, ticket office emplovec 
simply stamp the plate on the traye 
receipt. 


Three for Two 


American Home Magazine thinks i 
has something in an ad it is running cu: 
rertly in three food trade publication 
By taking a double-spread, using black 
and red on one page, black and blue o1 
one, American Home figures it gets a 
three-color ad for the price of two 


+ eae t ic] 


EVER-NORMAL GRANARY 


Back in 1939, the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration erected thou- 
sands of ever-normal granary steel bins 
to store loan corn (BW —Sep.9’39, 
p18). Much of the corn is still in the 
bins—and AAA officials are wondering 
how Joseph in Egypt kept the weevils 
out of his seven-years’ supply. Best 
method the AAA could devise was to 
hire men to arrest the deteriora- 


tion. Carrol Weber and Lyle Hutson 
(above) are going over all corn stored 
in the 1,006 bins in McLean County, 
Ill. First, they screen the corn to 
remove the bugs; next, they inspect 
the bin and fill all cracks with tar; 
then they spray the refilled bin with a 


paraffin oil and insecticide mixture. In 
The grain trade is laying bets that live- pa, 
stock will refuse to eat grain treated de 
this way. If so, its sole market will be iy 
tor industrial raw material. - 
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NATURAL GAS SERVICE 


ADEQUATE TO THE NEEDS OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


THEY CUT DOWN THE OLD PINE TREE 


e Manufacturers of paper, lum- 
ber, furniture and a score of other 
necessities find a ready source of 
their basic raw material in the 
millions of acres of Gulf South pine 
and hardwood timber. And manu- 
facturers can count on a depend- 
able supply for years to come, for 
as the trees are cut, planned re- 
forestation assures a continuous 
supply for the future. 


In this boiler room of the Gulf South 

paper mill pictured above, economical, 

dependable Natural Gas is used for 
steam generation. 


Add many other advantages for 
industrial location in the Gulf 
South ... an abundant supply of 
Natural Gas to help meet normal 
and national defense requirements 
for faster, more efficient process- 
ing and manufacturing . . . quick, 
convenient transportation by land, 
sea and air to local and Pan-Ameri- 
can markets . . . intelligent labor 


... plentiful land. . 


. excellent 


| THE GULF SOUTH 


schools . . . delightful year-round 
climate and ideal living conditions 

Join the march of industry to 
the Gulf South. This Company’s 
organization and facilities are avail 
able to industries interested in Gulf 
South opportunities. 

Advise us of your requirements 
... without obligation we shal] be 
glad to make a confidential survey 
for you. 


INVITES INDUSTRY | 


Exe 


For information on GULF SOUTH opportunities write to 


DIRECTOR OF 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


UNITED GAS 


PIPE LINE COMPANY 


FOR TEXAS, Mail received at: Beaumont, Beeville, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio 
and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA, Mail received at: Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe and 
Shreveport. FOR MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA and ALABAMA, Mail received at: Jackson, Mississippi. 


ALL INQUIRIES CONSIDERED CONFIDENTIAL 


COPR. 194! UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO. 
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Air Conditioning 

New uses bring new de- 
mands for whole line of condi- 
tioning equipment. “Packaged 
units” get play. 


Several big events have brought the 
air conditioning industry into the spot- 
light for June at a time when practically 
every producing and installing unit in 
the industry is operating at an all-time 
high in an effort to catch up with orders, 
at least 50% of which are directly and 
indirectly for defense. 

@ Pacific Coast Show—This week saw 
the “First Pacific Coast Heating and 
Air Conditioning Exposition.” Orig- 
inally, the exposition management at 
San Francisco—which, incidentally ad- 
vertises its climate as air-conditioned by 
nature—sought only to lay discreet em- 
phasis on systems Bp ot to the 
milder atmosphere of the coastal region 
where building activity is approachin 

a new peak.” But before the aauk 
ended, over a hundred exhibitors had 
shown far more to their hundreds of 
visitors. Those who might have come to 
the show thinking that air conditioning 
was just another means of achieving in- 
door comfort through controlled cooling 
and heating, humidifying and dehumidi- 
fying, filtering and wre, soon were 
disabused of that idea by exhibits that 
drove home the industrial importance of 
proper air conditioning, particularly to 
defense production. To the uninitiated 
it was real news that modern high-pre- 
cision gages can be given added accu- 
racy when their parts are manufactured 


and assembled under ‘controlled atmos- 
pheres”; that powder manufacture can 
be speeded up and made more safe by 
air conditioning; that blast furnaces can 
produce more iron with less coke when 
moisture has been removed from the air 
of the blast by conditioning equipment. 
@ Ohio Round Table—Last week, par- 
ticipants in Chrysier-Airtemp’s “First 
Round Table Clinic on Air Condition- 
ing,” which brought to Dayton, O., 
business paper editors in a variety of 
fields, learned that air conditioning 
boosts annual restaurant volume an av- 
erage of 36%, increases the average 
summer check by 53%. Conditioned 
beauty shops get 27% more business 
than their unconditioned competitors 
during the dog days of August. Laun- 
dries, by bringing their heat and humid- 
ity to comfort levels, secure 35% in- 
creased production from their workers. 
Food markets find that vegetables and 
meats remain fresh and inviting longer 
when displayed in conditioned air. 
Without air conditioning, one big de- 
partment store makes 60 sales to every 
100 visitors; with it, the sales rate rises 
to 120 per 100. 

Ever since 1933, the trend in air 
conditioning has been “packaged units” 
—cabinet-like outfits containing elec- 
trically-driven compressors, condensers, 
evaporators, filters, blowers, and con- 
trols, which can be plugged into an 
electrical circuit, with or without a con- 
nection for cooling water—units that re- 

uire a minimum of field engineering. 

apacities of home and oface units 
range from 4-ton to 1-ton of “ice capac- 
ity’ per day; in other words, they will 
absorb as much heat from a room as the 
melting of that much ice. Capacities of 
store and business package units range 


from 2 to 25 tons per day, th 


tion being set by the size of 
contained unit which can be tra: 
to a job and through an avera, 
way with ordinary movers’ equ 
e For Big Buildings—These san 
siderations—ease of transportati 
assembly—are basic to Carrier’s ne 
pressure system of air conditionirg fo, 
multi-story buildings, just ann iced 
Although this “Conduit Weathermas. 
ter” is a piped job, with apparatis fo; 
cooling, warming, humidifying, ehu 
midifying, filtering, and circulating |o 
cated in the basement, every element js 
a stock item complete in itself, ready to 
run immediately after installation. !yen 
the conduit comes in stock lengths and 
sizes, requiring no cutting and fitting 
Stripped of technicalities, the system 
forces air to the various rooms of 
multi-story building after it has been 
conditioned to suit various “zones,” 
such as the warm south side, the coo! 
north side, and the middling inside of 
a building. When the air reaches 4 
given room, it flows over coils in a 
standard cabinet. In cold weather these 
coils contain warm water piped from 
the basement and in warm weather, they 
carry cold water, further to condition 
the incoming air to the precise require 
ments of the room. Since the air comes 
up through the building under high 
pressure, the conduits need be only a 
fraction of the size of low-pressure ducts 
e@ Compressor Types—Concurrently with 
packaged units have come “packaged 
compressors” in ice-making capacities up 
to 75 tons or so for conditioning larger 
areas than can be handled by a package 
unit, yet small enough to be carried 
through an average doorway. Their com- 
parative lightness and freedom from vi- 
bration and noise permits them to be 
mounted in the roof trusses of a factory 
building or in a spare closet on an office 
floor. York has “V/W” compressors of 
this type with cylinders arranged in 


and 


high 


Klectric Meters 
a CUNEATE 
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DOUBLE-PURPOSE SHIP 


Grant H. Shipley, Pittsburgh engi- 
neer, has designed a combination mer- 
chant ship and aircraft carrier to be 
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used so that our warships would not 
all be frozen in convoy duty in the 
event of war. The ship could carry 
about 25 bombers between its main 
deck and flight deck. Mr. Shipley 


claims it can be built for $3,000,000 
(as opposed to $50,000,000 for an air- 
craft carrier). It is reported that the 
Navy has withdrawn six of its C-> 
ships for conversion into plane carriers. 
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SALES RESULTS? You can strengthen your selling 
if you know what construction men want to know 
about your products . . . what facts they expect in 
your advertising. 

Write for current field reports entitled ‘‘Tips on 
Selling Building Products” to A. E. Paxton, Manager. 


— —_—_ 


@“Up” is the trend for engineered buildings . . . more 
than $2,500,000,000 in 1941. And “up” go sales opportuni- 
ties for the makers of building products. 

Up, too, is the influence exerted by Engineering News- 
Record and Construction Methods on the construction in- 
dustry, of which engineered buildings are an important 
part... now, and in future planning. 

It’s essential to keep an eye on the future, even in a 
sellers’ market. For sales are made in the minds of men 
who design and build engineered buildings.” And men’s 
minds change! 

Rare is the industry that rings so many changes as this. 
Construction men are constantly developing new building 
methods . . . new and better ways to do the work. They ve 
got to watch for new products . . . and new ways to use 
them. They've got to keep informed or fall behind. 

Current field interviews with your customers and pros- 


pects show that construction men use Engineering News- 


Record and Construction Methods to meet these engineer- 
ing needs .. 

... the editorial columns to maintain their earning capacity 
...the advertising pages to sharpen their buying skill! 


% Engineering News-Record and Construction Methods offer 


three-way coverage of designers and builders of indus- 


THE MAGAZINES FOR BUILDIN G BUSINE SS trial, commercial and public buildings, and mass housing 


as follows: 1. Consultants (engineers and architects) ; 
1. Staff engineers (private and public); III. General 


McGraw-Hill Publications ® 330 W. 42d St., New York Contractors. 
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INDISPUTABLE 
EVIDENCE 


Every company oper- 
ating trucks for local 
delivery or long-dis- 
tance hauling should 
about the 
Tachograph. (ilustra- 
Tacho- 
graph open. Finger 
points to chart). 


know 


tion shows 


SANGAMO 
TACHOGRAPH 


provides graphic log of 
speed of truck. Also shows 
starts, stops and time out 


Amazing peaks of operating efficiency 
and safety are being made by trucks 
equipped with Sangamo Tachographs. 

This precision instrument replaces the 
conventional speedometer, and automat- 
ically records time of operation, stops, 
speed in miles per hour, and distance in 
miles. At the beginning of a run a chart 
is placed inside the Tachograph, and 
throughout a 24-hour period, three styli 
record movements of the truck. 

In the event that a Tachograph-equip- 
ped vehicle is involved in an accident, 
the chart will furnish indisputable 
evidence about the speed and time. 

Tachograph is available in two models 
..+ Model A records speed in M. P. H. 
and Model B in R. P. M. 


NEW BOOKLET TELLS ALL 
GET A COPY FREE 
| 


For complete informa- 
tion, get COPY 
of descriptive booklet 
“Savings and Safety.” 
It tells all about the 
Tachograph manufac- 
tured by Sangamo 
Electric Company, and 
distributed exclu- 
sively by the Wagner 
Electric Corporation. 


Clip Coupon Today for Detaile! 


eae are ee er er ere Crre erer er 
AUTOMOTIVE PARTS DIVISION s4i-6 
. * 


6423 Plymoyth Ave., St. Louis, Me., U.S. A. 

DC Please send a copy of “Savings and Safety.” 
Have your nearest branch call on us regarding 
the Tachograph. 


Name and Position 
Company _ 

Address 
We operate trucks. 
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In the 20 uncomfortable minutes 
which this 231-lb. human guinea pig 
spent in a hot box with a temperature 
of 118 F. and relative humidity of 
65%, his body temperature climbed 
from 98.8 to 100.2, his pulse from 80 


to 128, respiration from 18 to 24, and 
blood pressure from 155/88 to 172 54 
It was all in the interests of showin, 
the effects of non-conditioned air at 
the Chrysler-Airtemp Round abl 
Clinic on Air Conditioning. 


three rows like the W-type Allison air- 
| plane engine. Westinghouse has V-type 
| compressors with cylinders arranged like 

the V-type Allison. Chrysler has radial 
| compressors with cylinders set in a circle 
| like a Wright-Whirlwind or a Pratt & 
Whitney Wasp. ‘Trane has an 80-ton 
centrifugal. Such compressors are, of 
course, connected to suitable condensers 
and evaporators (sometimes built into a 
package with the compressor) and the 
air they cool is blown through ducts as 
required for a particular installation. 
@ Defense Plant Jobs—IThe packaged 
compressors are getting a big play in 
defense plants, which might conceivably 
be subject to air bombing and sabotage. 
If a unit or two should be put out of 
commission, the damage would be iso- 
lated and comparatively easy to repair. 
With all the activity, however, there is 
no slackening in demand for all the big 
Baker, Fairbanks-Morse, Frick, and Wor- 
thington reciprocating compressors and 
all the big Allis-Chalmers-York and Car- 
rier centrifugals that can be built. Build- 
ing operators and factory maintenance 
men favor centralized equipment wher- 
ever bombs are a remote hazard. It’s all 
a part of the day’s work for them to con- 
nect compressors up to 1,100 tons capac- 
ity with big blowers and central equip- 
ment made by American Blower, B. F. 
Sturtevant, Clarage Fan, and others. 

Nor is there any slackening in de- 
mand for the smaller room-conditioning 
package units (}-ton to 1-ton) for home 
and office. York has a hook-up with 
Philco Radio which takes its full pro- 


duction of small room models and se! 

them through established radio outlets 
Thus far in 1941, more have been sold 
than in all of 1940. Similar exper 
ences are reported by Chrysler-Airtemp 
Frigidaire, General Electric, and West 

inghouse. Westinghouse, incidentall 

has a “reverse cycle” unit which eithe: 
cools or heats. — 

e Materials Situation—l’o date, ther 
has been no particular pinch on mat 

rials, but manufacturers have shifted 
from aluminum to steel blowers, and 
there is a big chance that finned steel 
tubing will take the place of copper, 
even though 15% or so more of it will 
have to be used to make up the differ 

ence in thermal conductivity. 

‘T'wo or three years ago, several of the 
larger municipalities cracked down on 
large ‘users of city water for air-condi 
tioning purposes. Air-conditioning eng) 
neers countered with evaporative con 
densers, utilizing the well-known cooling 
power of evaporating water, which 
brought water use to less than 5% of 
the requirement for direct water cooling 
When, if ever, the power companics 
find it necessary to conserve cle 
tricity by withholding it from non-de 
fense air conditioning installations, the 
same engineers are ready with storage 
units which can be charged with coo! 
ness during off-peak hours for use when 
needed. 

e@ New Applications—New equipment 
and new applications abound on ever 
hand. General Electric is putting its 
packaged units into submarines a1 d 
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othe: naval vessels. York has equipped 
an airplane engine-testing laboratory 
whic’ duplicates the temperature, hu- 
midity, and pressure of substratosphere 
conditions six miles and more above the 
earth. Westinghouse is eliminating 
ractically the last particle of dust from 
oon: atmospheres by means of electro- | 
static precipitation. American Air Fil- 
ter combines electrostatic precipitation 
with an oil bath to overcome particu- 
larly dusty conditions. Dorex, a W. B. 
Connor product, removes odors in air- | 
conditioning systems with activated car- 
bon. the same material used in poison | 
gas inasks. 


Defying Lightning 
Science and aviation map 
two-year research project in 
effort to solve flying problem 
that is growing in importance. 


Science, medicine, and business are 
wining forces to study the effect of light- 
ning and electrical discharges on air- 
planes and pilots. When _ negotiations 
now under way with the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Aeronautics are 
completed, the University of Minnesota 
will probably undertake a two-year re- 
search project, with the cooperation of 
Northwest Airlines, Inc., St. Paul. | 

As recently as four or five vears ago, | 

aviation was rather unconcerned about 
the danger of lightning to well-built 
aircraft; it rarely scored direct hits any- 
way. Texts on flying merely advised avia- 
tors to stay out of electrical disturbances, | 
especially “heat lightning.” Regardless 
of their effect on planes, authorities 
agreed that these phenomena did at 
least affect pilots adversely in a psycho- 
logical sense. 
@ Odds Stepped Up—However, the 
constant increase in the number of men 
and planes aloft and the more frequent 
occurrence of accidents in which light- 
ning seems to be a factor (like that in 
which Senator Emest Lundeen and 
others were killed) have focused the at- 
tention of both military and commercial 
aviation on the need for gathering and 
analyzing extensive data. 

One reason the University of Minne- 
sota was selected is its superior equip- 
ment for generating man-made light- 
ning. Ingenious contrivances, indoors 
and out, have already been put to prac- 
tical use. The Department of Electrical 
Ingineering, headed by Dr. J. M. 
Bryant, recently tackled the problem of 
curtailing damage to transmission and | 
distribution electric power lines and de- | 
veloped the highly successful Joslyn ar- | 
ester, now in commercial production. 
| hree months ago, the university began 
uulding, on an isolated Mississippi | 
River island site at Minneapolis, an ad- | 
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Z-D type concrete roof with 43x 50 f 
is a feature of the 

Deep Water Terminal Warehouse, 

Richmond, Va. 


Deep Water Terminal Warehouse, city of Rich- 

mond, Va. Built of rete at a substantial 

saving in first cost. Engineers: Roberts and 
Schaefer Co., Chicago. 


CONCRETE meets every 


building requirement 


Saves Time! Uses readily available materials. Contractors 
are setting constantly faster time schedules on concrete 
work. 


Adaptable to any requirements of occupancy; for example 
—long, clear interior spans are easily provided. 


Firesafe concrete supports heavy loads at high tempera- 
tures. 


Wear-Resistant for heavy duty floors and ramps. 
Rigid concrete dampens vibration, resists shocks. 


Distinctive appearance. Concrete is an ideal architectural 
medium. 


and Economical in first cost and maintenance. 


Your architect or engineer can tell you how to save time and 
money by building with concrete throughout—one sturdy 
material for foundations, walls, floors and roofs. Let us send 
booklet, “Concrete for Industrial Buildings,” (free in the 
U. S. or Canada) or ask one of our engineers to call. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, Dept. Aéc-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of con 


ind engineering field work 


crete through scientific 
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“WET” LABELING IS DEFINITELY OUT 


It isn’t just that you are using your tongue. 
It's the whole idea of using moisture to stick a 
label on any product, when you can use the 
new DRY method of hand labeling now used 
by such alert business firms as 

Aluminum Co. of America 
Berkshire Knitting Mills 
Charies of the Ritz 
Cluett, Peabody & Co 
Corning Glass Works 

E. |. Du Pont de Nemours 
Eagle Penci! Co 

Elizabeth Arden 

Elgin National Watch Co 
Esterbrook Pen Co 
Eversharp, inc 

Formica Insulation Co 
General Electric Co 
Marriet Hubbard Ayer 
Helena Rubinstein 
tllineis Watch Case Co 


AT LAST...”“pry” LABELS 
THAT STICK WITHOUT MOISTENING! 


And they really stick. They never pop off or 
curl off. Yet, when you really want them to 
come off, it doesn’t take a surgical operation. 
They just peel off, and leave absolutely no 
mark, even after they've been affixed for years 
and years! 

Avery “dry” labeling is especially successful 
where old-fashioned, wet labeling isn't ...on 
cellophane, glass, plastic, bright metal, 

enamel, paint, polished 

wood, etc. Avery Labels are 
obtainable in all sizes and 
shapes, printed in any 
colors. 


S. H. Kress Co. 
Lentheric, Inc. 

Max Factor 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Owen-tllinois Glass Co. 
Parker Pen Co. 

The Pennzoil Co. 

Miss Saylor's Chocolates 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 
€. H. Squibb & Sons 
Synthane Corp. 

Tiffany's 

U. S$. Government 
Josiah Wedgwood 
Western Auto Supply Co. 
Westinghouse Electric Co. 


Free Booklet 

and Samples 
No business man re- 
sponsible for labeling 
costs and appearances 
should be without this 
new book. It's free. 
Write for it on your 
letterhead, please. 


‘ie Adhesives 
455 East 3np St., Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


RETAILERS: Write for samples of Avery 
“Kum-Kleen” PRICE-MARKING labels. 


ASSESSED 
VALUATIONS 


For Tax Purposes 


Our uniform method, based upon 
sound economic principles, assure tax 
assessments that are fair to both 
municipality and private owner. 

Since 1923 this organization has 
made revaluations for 80 cities and 
counties covering property valued at 
over 7 billion Bm 

If your municipality has any tax 
problem, write us for full informa- 
tion on the sound solution. 


ried. M.CLEMINSHAWs 


Appraisal Engineers 
McGraw-Hill Building, New York 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 
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ditional outdoor laboratory, with a surge 
generator, power lines, and such out- 
door gear, but without buildings. 

@ Men and Machines—The proposed 
study will probably cover both the phys 
ical and physiological effects of electrical 
discharges—what happens to the plane, 
its instruments and radio, and to the 
pilot’s eyes, ears, and nervous system. 
Therefore, eminent medical specialists 
on the university's staff are among com- 
mittee members. Proximity to the Mayo 
Foundation, which has advanced avia- 
| tion medicine notably (BW —Dec. 21 
"40,p22), was Br nes another fac- 
tor in selection of the study site. 

Northwest Airlines, Inc., whose ships 
and pilots have played guinea pigs in 
Mayo experiments before, has main bases 
close to the university and will figure 
largely in tests to be made in sky ‘ond 
field. Its research engineer, Carl Swan 
son, has been gathering pertinent statis- 
tics for years and will make all his infor- 
mation available. 

A preliminary conference was held in 
Washington last week with representa 
tives of “the Army and Navy air corps, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, the Wea- 
ther Bureau, and other government 
agencies. Next week, the Washington 
group is expected to meet again to de- 
cide the exact scope of the study and 
the method of financing it. 


CONSERVING TUNGSTEN 


General Preference Order M-14, is- 
sued last week by the Office of Produc- 
tion Management “to conserve 
tungsten in high-speed steel’ is the first 
OPM order specifically requiring substi 
tution. Customers for high-speed steel 
may not purchase the tungsten type if 
the molybdenum type will serve as well, 
and to purchase any of the tungsten 
type, they must purchase an equal 
amount of molybdenum type. Back of 
the order are the facts that American 
molybdenum is plentiful and that Amer- 
ican tungsten is scarce, plus the idea that 
Chinese tungsten ores may be cut off at 
any moment by events in the Far East. 

Being the hardest metallic element 
and having a melting point of 6,100 F., 
more than double that of iron, tungsten 
gives tool steel toughness and the ability 
to hold its edge while machining armor 
plate and other tough alloys at red heat. 
But molybdenum, with a melting point 
of 4,748 F., gives tool steel the ability 
to hold its edge at heats only slightly 
less red, and those in the know estimate 
that “moly steels” will handle 85%- 
90% of all applications requiring high- 
speed steel. ‘They point out also that a 
tool of the carbide ty pe requires only a 
small wafer or insert of tungsten-bearing 
material at the cutting edge and is thus 
a conserver of the critical material. And 
if worst comes to worst, a shortage in 
tungsten carbide can be relieved with 
tantalum carbide. 


NEW PRODUCT; 


Floor Traffic Control 


Last month, Business Week 
the secretary of the Nation 
Council’s Committee on P 
Control and Protection had co; 
of the way fellow employees « 
a blind turn in the aisle outside 
door, and how the office man 
painted a yellow dividing line a 
instructions right on the oh 
(BW—Mayl@’ 41,p38). Vhis 
having read the story and hay 
cided that such lines were a te: 


SOOO 
2S 96O4 


 ¢ 


expedient, Armstrong Cork Co., Lan 
caster, Pa., comes out with Floor ‘I rafh 
Control identical in design but using 
inlaid linoleum fer the center lin 
lettering. 


Automotive Static Neutralizer 


If static electricity, generated by the 
rolling of your automobile’s tires on the 
highway, has ever raised hob with rad 
reception or given you a shock aren 
you handed coin to a toll collector 
vou will be interested in the new “Auto 
motive Static Neutralizer,” developed 
by United States Rubber Co., Rocke 
feller Center, New York. It is a fine 
powder which floats in the air inside 
an inner tube. One tablespoon in each 
of your four tires does the trick. 
of powder in case of puncture is so smal! 
that full effectiveness remains. 


L.oss 


Water Heater Protection 


Strapped quickly around the outside 
of an electric or oil-burning water heater, 
the Diamond-H Temperature Limit 
Switch, new product of Hart Mfg. Co., 
Hartford, Conn., will turn current off 
automatically when water temperature 
reaches 204 F. It is not a thermostat 
contro] in the usual sense, but an extra 
protection when such a control is for 
any reason inoperative. 
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Giant Hand-Lift Truck 


For moving machine tools and other | 
bulky loads weighing up to 35,000 Ib., | 
Lewis Shepard Sales Corp., 245 Walnut 
st. \Vatertown, Mass., is bringing out 
an cvtra large Hydraulic Hand-Lift 


lruck with an arc-welded steel platform 


5x 10 ft. It has four 15 x 10-in. rear 
wheels and four 20 x 5-in. front wheels, 
all on heavy-duty roller bearings. 


Crawler Lubricant 


rack rollers on crawler type tractors 
and tanks) take a beating, and it is | 
essential to protect their internal bear- | 
ing surfaces against water, dust, and 
mud. For such arduous service, Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana, 910 S$. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, has formulated two new | 
Standard Viscous Track Roller Lubri- | 
cants, one for summer, one for winter. | 


Bulk Conveyor 


Instead of buckets or belts for the | 
handling of granular or pulverized ma- | 
terials, the new Bulk-Flo Conveying | 
System, developed by Link-Belt Co., | <aeeB is 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, utilizes | y gs, must d stage’ 
solid “peak top flights” attached to a | ro work and pe ves the 
special malleable iron chain. Rectangular | ” 
ducts, through which they ease the | 
materials, can follow almost any path— | 
horizontal, vertical, inclined, or curved. | 
Material can be loaded or unloaded at | 


¢ directory. 
achines Co-, Ltd 


METER CO 


—< Consult your telephon 


tage Meters e 


\arious points along the route. Stress is 
laid on the system’s compactness since 
it requires about one-fifth the floor 
space of a bucket elevator and one-third 
that of a belt conveyor. Conveyor op- 
cration can be viewed through inspec- | 
tion windows. 
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HELPING SECRETARIES 
DO THE GOOD JOB 


Why lose time and temper on unnecessary 
errors and puzzling questions when it’s so easy 
to banish them with a single book! Now in 
use by thousands of executives and their sec- 
retaries. This remarkable “silent assistant” 
assures you of the rapid, smooth-running effi- 
clency that every executive requires. 


Lois lrene Hutchinson's 


STANDARD HANDBOOK 
FOR SI 


orks two i : first, 
‘ “t efficient, accu 
es them able to 
lders and handle 
inswers instantly thou- 

that arise onstantly, fre 

ic to foreign exchange 
1ormal stenographic work, but 
Iso many useful items relating to diplomacy, 
legal and financial matters, communi- 
ces, ete New revised edition; new 
Send for a copy for 10 days’ 
approval today 


atior 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St. 
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New York, N. ¥- | tankers and freighters. 
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Rebuke by NLRB 


Trial examiner censures 
Sun Shipbuilding, recommends 
dissolution of “creature” union 
that won bargaining election. 


\fter nearly four months’ delibera- 
tion, George Bokat, NLRB trial exam- 
iner, filed in Washington this week an 
intermediate report which laid a whip 
hand on the Sun Shipbuilding and Dry- 
dock Co., Chester, Pa., and recom- 
mended the dissolution of a “creature” 
union. 

‘Those Sun workers who are members 

of the C.I.O.’s Industrial Union of Ma- 
rine-and Shipbuilding Workers dubbed 
the report a victory, but unless officials 
of the yard accept the report, and follow 
its recommendations, the victory may 
come only in the dim future. The com- 
pany is expected to file exceptions to 
Bokat’s findings and await the labor 
board’s ruling. In event of defeat, it 
may move on again to the U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 
e A Strong Rebuke—Bokat, on the basis 
of two months of testimony taken this 
spring, strongly rebuked the concern for 
attempting to “exterminate any trace of 
legitimate unionism” by employing its 
“creature” union, the Sun Ship Em- 
plovees Association. 

Longest on the witness stand was 


| Lewis (“Aggie’’) Campbell, secretary of 


the vard’s C.1.O. lacal, who recited the 


| alleged machinations of a “‘terror squad” 
| which 


he admitted he headed before 


“reforming.” A slight but wiry ex-pug, 


| Campbell told how he formed the squad 
| with other members of the S.S.E.A., put 


pressure on workers with C.1.O. inclina- 
tions, and helped smash a bloody strike 
in December of 1937. 
eC.1.0. Lost Vote—With the strike 
broken, and the outside union demoral- 
ized, the §.S.F.A. won a collective bar- 
gaining election hands down. The C.1L.O. 
gathered its forces and evidence, and 
hled charges of discrimination in 1940. 
Of six emplovees allegedly fired for 


| C.1.0. activity, Bokat specified that four 


be reinstated with back pay. He ruled 
out the others, and ordered John Pew, 


| president, and other officers not to inter- 


fere with free organization of their em- 


| plovees. 
@ New Factors—In the meantime, how- 


ever, two other factors have entered the 
picture. One is the national defense 
emergency which has brought to Sun 


| orders from the Maritime Commission 


for more than $200,000,000 worth of 
Sun officials 


claimed that they were un 

these orders because of thc 

with NLRB, but the Nav 

intervene in Sun’s behalf an, 
six month's postponement of 
ings (BW —Dec.14'40,p8). | 
new factor is the rising of 

local. 

The C.1.O. spokesmen ch 
A.F.L. is a stooge to absorb t 
bership of the condemned S.S.}_4 
admit that in the event of an \L Rj 
election their competitor will 1 
considerable vote. 


Exile for Bridges? 


Best guess seems to be 
that “the alien” will be found 
deportable but that long lega| 
battle will follow ruling. 


Last Vhursday afternoon in San Fra 
cisco, sprightly Judge Charles Brow 
Sears, presiding officer for the Inmig; 
tion Department in the Harry Bridg 
deportation trial, turned expectanth t 
Albert del Guercio, bald-headed, pug 
cious government prosecutor, and t 
Carol King, Aubrey Grossman 
Richard Gladstein, defense lawvers 

“Have you any more witnesses? 
said. Both sides murmured that th« 
hadn't 

“Then I declare these proceedings 
journed,”” said the judge, and the 44 
day investigation by the Immigrati 
Department to find out whether “t! 
alien,”” as he was called during the pr 
ceedings, is deportable under the Alix 
Registration Act, came to an end 
@A “Serious Matter’—Later, Judg 
Sears asked reporters to step into h 
ofice. “This has been an interesting 
and trying experience,” he told the 
adding, “and it’s a very serious matter 
West Coast business men didn’t have t 
be reminded of the seriousness of th« 
situation, for perhaps no other man ha 
touched Coast industry in so many vita 
places over the past decade. However 
since 1934 when Bridges led the blood 
dock strike, attitudes have changed 
Now many business men, who might 
once have welcomed his deportation 
have learned to work with Australian 
Harry and they are concerned about th 


instability of labor relations which might 


follow in the wake of his martyrdom 
(BW—Apr.5’41,p53). 

Immediately, the chief topic of con 
versation among those who had attended 
the trial regularly and had sat through 
testimony of some 60 witnesses was ove! 
what the outcome would be. Best guess 
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_and it is only a guess—is that “the | 
glica” will be found deportable by the | 
Attorney General and an order for his 
deportation will be issued, but that a 
long delay will follow while constitu- 
tionality of the law under which the | 
action was taken is challenged through | 
the courts and taken finally to the 
Supreme Court. 

e lime Schedule—Judge Sears has al- 
loved a little more than six weeks for 
filing of final written arguments by both 
sidces—30 days for exchange of briefs 
and two additional weeks for replies. So 
the case will finally be before him on 


July 26. He said last week he did not | 


intend to limit himself on the time he 


takes to study the evidence. His deci- | 
sion goes to the Board of Review of | 


the Immigration Department, then to 
the Attorney General who will make the 


final ruling. Only if the final decision | 
is for deportation can there be any | 


review of the action. 

If Bridges is found deportable, he will 
be arrested and may then petition for a 
writ of habeas corpus, which would 
bring the case into the federal courts. 
e Trial Basis—The proceedings just 
ended differ from Bridges’ first trial 
under Dean James M. Landis in 1939 
(when he was found not guilty of charges 
that he was, or had been, a member 
of the Communist Party and so was not 
deportable) in that this time the gov- 
ernment needed only to prove that he 


has advocated and followed objectives | 


of subversive groups bent on overthrow 
of the government by force. 

The government tried to prove that 

the Communist Party advocates revolu- 
tion and attempted to show methods 
used to that end, then offered witnesses 
to testify either that Bridges is or was a 
member of the party or that he had car- 
ried out the party’s aims. 
e Character Witnesses—The defense de- 
pended largely on presenting an array 
of character witnesses to testify that 
Bridges is merely “‘a good trade union- 
ist” and on attacking veracity of the 
government's witnesses. The Australian 
himself stated on the stand the essence 
of his defense when he denied party 
membership and explained he carried 
out his own labor program, using Com- 
munists and Communist objectives only 
when they happened to coincide with 
his own. 

Evidence most damaging to Bridges 
(given, incidentally, by the most color- 
ful of all the 60 or so witnesses) was 
offered by gum-chewing Harry Lund- 
berg, head of the Sailors’ Union and 
arch-foe of Bridges; James O'Neil, San 
Francisco radio announcer and former 
editor of Bridges’ publication, Voice of 
the Federation; and the ill-fated and 
mysterious Maurice (“Blackie’’) Canna- 
longa who, a few hours before the trial 
ended last Thursday, was killed in an 
automobile accident while returning to 
his home in Oregon. Lundberg and 
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This Crane 
is Surely 
QUIET-RUNNING 


4.5) 


e t 


Yes-and thaté why 
its so LONG-WEARING 


Noise in a crane is a sure sign that vital 
parts are rubbing together. The inevita- 
ble result is wear, excessive maintenance, 
frequent repairs, and time-consuming 
crane shutdowns. 

Whiting cranes have special design 
features that reduce noise and the con- 
sequent wear. For example, instead of 
ordinary spur gears, Whiting cranes 
have precision-cut, smooth-running her- 


Roller Bearings Reduce Noise 
and Wear in WHITING CRANES 


Heavy-duty roller bear- 
ings reduce friction and 
keep all gears in perma- 
nent alignment, thus 
preventing wear. 


ringbone gears. These gears outlast ordi- 
nary spur gears at least two to one. Then 
too, Whiting cranes have flexible cou- 
plings which transmit motor power 
without binding. Tapered-tread drive 
wheels advance the bridge uniformly on 
the runway and assure free travel. These 
and many other features make Whiting 
cranes quieter and longer lived. 

Listen to an ordinary crane, then listen 
to a Whiting crane. Its extra quietness 
testifies to its longer life. Available in 
capacities from one to 400 tons. Also 
electric hoists from % to 7% tons. 
Whiting Corporation, 15661 Lathrop 
Ave., Harvey, Ill. Builders of 
quality cranes for over fifty years. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
“‘How to Write a 
Traveling Crane Specitication’’ 


OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 
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GET THE FACTS ABOUT 


Certified” FLEUR-O-LIERS 


WHEN YOU BUY FLUORESCENT LIGHTING! 
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__fsmeeise=-|\ BE SURE OF BALANCED, 


ay EFFICIENT PERFORMANCE 


——— The story behind Certified* FLEUR-O-LIERS 
te cA oe ov ove PO makes it easy for you to decide about fix- 
tures, when you buy the amazing, modern 


ST ON FIXTURES fluorescent lighting that everyone wants! 
ae THIS LABEL Every one of the 75 or more designs now 


available has been tested and certified by 
Ash your li Ror og ar impartial Electric Testing Laboratories as 
sound advice ™ * cose weed meeting 50 exacting specifications set up 
installation fitted by MAZDA lamp manufacturers for elec- 
tricai, mechanical and lighting excellence. 


ghting company for 


These vital safeguards assure you of maximum light output— 
ease of maintenance—safe, trouble-free operation. 


Yeu can buy Certified* FLEUR-O-LIERS with the confidence that you are 
getting the most out of all the benefits and advantages that amazing new 
fluorescent lighting offers. Ask your electrical distributor 
or contractor—or write for full information and list of 
manufacturers of certified equipment. 

OVER 40 LEADING FIXTURE MANUFACTURERS 

PARTICIPATE IN THE FLEUR-O-LIER PROGRAM 


Get this new Bookiet FREE! 


FLEUR-O-LIER Wenufacturers 


2144-B KEITH BUILDING + CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Please send me FREE the new booklet “50 Standards for 
Satisfaction” giving helpful information. 


NAME _ 


ADDRESS 


So 
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O'Neil were reluctant witnesses 
government. 
ein Bridges’ Home—The tal] 
Lundberg declared that Sam Da: 
mer Communist Party secretary ; 
fornia, had asked him to join th 
while he was in Bridges’ home i 
and Bridges chimed in, ‘I 
nothing to be afraid of. I am 
ber of the Communist Party m 
Bridges denied it on the stand. 
O'Neil had signed a statement | 
Federal Bureau of Investigation t! 
had seen Bridges pasting dues stai 
his Communist Party book. ©; 
stand, he denied giving the stat 
The government brought forth a st 
tapher who, it was claimed, had | 
down O’Neil’s declaration, and \ 
Lemuel B. Schofield, chief of th 
| partment of Immigration and Nat 
ization, who testified O’Neil had ; 
| the remark in his presence. Major S$ 
| field added, “Bridges is one of the 
ing Communists in the U.S.” 

@ Pro-Bridges—The Australian’s ch 
ter witnesses included among ot 
| Dean Wayne Morse, highly-respect 
West Coast waterfront arbitrator: H 
Melnikow, head of the Pacific ( 
Labor Bureau; and, perhaps most inte 

ested of all, “‘the alien,” himself. 


RETAILING REDEFINED 


A new ruling by the Wage-Hour Divi 
sion, effective July 1, will bring a vast 
new section of commercial selling unc 

| the law’s 40-hour week and 30¢-an-hou 
minimum wage provisions. Formerly 

a distributive firm’s total sales were 5() 
or more retail, it was exempt from thx 
Wage-Hour Act. The new order fix: 
75% as the amount of retail busin 
needed for exemption. A_ substanti 
number of the 6,242,000 wage earnc: 
employed in the distribution and sellin 
of goods will probably be affected. ‘Thx 
action was taken because many whok 
salers had complained that retailers « 
empt from the 40-hour week were con 
peting in wholesale service. 


| WAR, IN MINNEAPOLIS 


| A secession movement in A.F.1 

‘Teamsters Union, which is fanning out 
| from Minneapolis, promises plenty of 
| trouble for ‘Twin City and northwest 
businesses which are dependent on ove! 
the-road trucking. Miles Dunn, boss of 
Minneapolis truckers, along with hi 
close associates, broke with the parent 
Teamsters Union after Dan ‘Tobin 
‘Teamsters’ president and former Roos« 
velt secretary, had put the group on trial 
for “radicalism.” Anticipating convic 
tion on the charge, and probably subs« 
quent dismissal from his office, Dunn 
proceeded to take his local and othe: 
Minnesota locals out of the A.F.L. and 
into C.1.O.’s Construction Workers 
! Union. Jurisdictional war is certain. 
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ELECTION FOR INLAND 


Mills accounting for 40% of the 
nation’s total steel capacity have not yet 
recognized the C.1.0. Steel Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee. Last week, S.W. 


0.C. continued its organizing drive by | 


appealing to the National Labor Rela- 
tons Board for a poll at Inland Steel, 
to be held at the company’s plants in 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Chicago 
Heights, Il. An Inland election will in- 
volve some 12,000 workers, among 
whom S.W.O.C. claims to have 10,000 
dues-paying members. 

On May 14, the union won a 3-to-] 
victory at the Lackawanna (N.Y.) plant 
of Bethlehem. Since then, $.W.O.C. 
has petitioned for elections at Bethle- 
hem's Johnstown, Pottstown, Rankin, 
Leetsdale, and Los Angeles plants. 

Other important mills in the unor- 
ganized group are those of Republic, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube, National, 
and American Rolling Mill. 


WAGE-HOUR RULING 


One employee has the right to sue 
under the Wage-Hour law and obtain 
judgment in behalf of all other em- 
ployees involved in the case, according 
to a federal District Court ruling in 
Chattanooga last week. ‘This decision 
was handed down in a suit brought 
against the Cudahy Packing Co. by an 
employee, and involving 23 other work- 
ers. The plaintiff charged that the com- 
pany failed to pay legal minimum wages 


and overtime and sought to recover a | 
total of $20,000 in back wages. Cudahy | 


petitioned the court for dismissal of the 
case on the grounds that the single em 
ployee had no right to represent all the 
workers in the case. Dismissal was re 
fused on the basis of the individual- 
action ruling, so Cudahy awaits further 
court action. 


NEW WAGE INCREASES 


The long, drawn-out fight between 
R.C.A. Manufacturing Co. and its 9,700 
employees at Camden, N. J., ended this 
week when the company and the C.1.O. 
United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers signed a contract calling for an 
increase of 7¢ in all hourly wage rates. 
The contract, which runs until October, 
1942, will mean a total payroll increase 
of $2,500,000. Negotiations started in 
1937... . More than 7,000 construction 
workers in the Philadelphia area have 
been granted raises which will eventu- 
ally amount to 124¢ an hour, under 
terms of an agreement signed by the 
\.F.L. Laborers District Council and 
the Master Carpenters and Builders As- 
sociation. On July 1, 74¢ of the increase 
will go into effect; next May, the other 
5¢ will be tacked onto paychecks... . 
\bout 16,000 workers in New York’s 
textile dyeing and finishing industry will 
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... You need Modern 


* Streamlined Figuring Kqu ipment 


* * 


* 

* Naver before has there been a 
greater need for streamlined figuring . . . 
figuring that is fast enough to keep pace 
with today’s increased tempo, figuring that 
is dependably accurate to protect business 
against costly mistakes. 


Underwood Sundstrand gives you more speed 
for the same reason it gives you accuracy. 
It's simple! There are only ten numeral keys 
on the Underwood Sundstrand keyboard. 
Fast, accurate touch operation is natural 
right from the beginning. The operator keeps 
her eyes on the work. There is no head 


Copyright 1941, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


swinging between copy and machine. No 
fatigue to invite mistakes and delays. 


We invite you to try a new streamlined 
Underwood Sundstrand Adding - Figuring 
Machine in your own office with one of your 
own staff at the keyboard. You, too, will be 
amazed at the easy, fast, quiet, accurate op 
eration. Telephone or write our nearest 
branch—today—for a free trial—no obliga 
tion, of course. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


Save Figuring Time in Your Office with 


Underwood 
Sundstrand 


ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 
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How much 


$25 -$50-$100 
$1000 a month? 


income would 
your present life insurance 
and other means provide 
for your family — would 
they need more? 


ASK FOR BOOKLETS 
ON LOW COST POLICIES 


jrucential 


Heme Ogica, NEWARK, NJ. 


LONG-TERM AGREEMENT 


In 189], 
Stove Founders National Defense As- 
sociation (an emplovers’ group) and 
the International Moulders Union (an 
| A.F.L. affiliate) met at the old Palmer 


| House in Chicago and reached an 


ECONOM 


FOR TRAVELS OF 


De A FT. or LESS L'state Stove Co 


agreement on wages, hours, working 
conditions, and union recognition for 
the stove manufacturing industry. Last 
week, the successors of those ten men 


met in Hamilton, O.. 


INSTALLATION 
OFOPERATION 
MAINTENANCE 
Ge as guests of the 
.. to commemorate 50 


| years of strike-free collective bargain- 


ten representatives of the 


ing under the Today 

known as 

Manufacturers Protective and Dev 
opment Association; the labor grou 
is the International Moulders ann 
Foundry Workers Union of Nort! 
and the terms of the origina 
have been revised wher 
either party has notified the oth 
within a given time that it wanted 
change. 


agreement. 


employers’ group 1s 


America; 
contract 


But for two generations thi 
industry's employees have not lost ai 
hour's work, and manufacturers hia 
not lost an hour ot production becaus 


of a labor dispute. 


receive the highest wages they have ever 
made under a contract signed this week 
by employers and the C.1.O. Federa- 
tion of Dyers, Finishers, Printers and 
Bleachers. ‘The increase will bring the 
industry's minimum wage to 75¢ an 
hour—a raise of 9¢ an hour over pre- 


= | vailing rates. 


A 
ELECTRO ‘HYDRAULIC WORKERS SPLIT $170,000 


LOW COST 
INSTALLATION 


Elimination of costly 
superstructures and 
load bearing members 
may save as much as 

on installation 
costs alone. Available 
for any existing 
power source. 


WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILED INFORMATION 


HOLLISTER-WHITNEY CO. 


ILLINOIS 


QUINCY, 


MAKERS OF PRECISION ELEVATORS 
FOR THIRTY-SIX YEARS 


ay ELEVATORS 
Nil 


Last week, National Labor Relations 
Board officials distributed $170,000 of 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. money 
as “back pay” to 260 employ ces who had 
participated in the 1937 “little steel” 
strike. The disbursement was the final 
outcome of a three-year legal controversy 
| that terminated in a U. S. Supreme 
Court victory for the strikers (BW—Nov. 
16'41,p$). The S.W.O.C. director at 
Youngstown urged those who received 
the money, “in view of the symbolic 
relationship this case has with the func 
tioning of democracy, to devote 
as large a proportion as possible to the 

purchase of Defense Bonds.” 


--in a Steel Casing 


HIGH - RATIO 
EFFICIENCY 


The time-proven hy- 
draulic lifting prin- 
ciple is adapted to 
this carefully de- 
signed lift in such a 
manner that a mini- 
mum of moving parts 
insure long, service 
free, dependable op- 
eration. 
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CATERPILLAR GOES C.1.O. 


I'he position of the C.1.O. in the La 
bor Board poll scheduled for five Inte: 
national Harvester Co. plants on Jun 
18 has been definitely strengthened by 
last weck’s signing of a contract with the 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. in Peoria, III 

he Caterpillar contract gives C.1.0.'s 
Farm Equipment Workers Organizing 
Committee bargaining rights for 
13,000 Peoria emplovees. In addition, 
it (1) raises base wages 3¢ an hour, with 
negotiations for further increases to be 
opened within 60 days; (2) establishes a 
strict seniority system; (3) gives the 
union the right to solicit membership 
and collect dues on company property 

The C.1.O. is using the Caterpillar 
pact as a vote-getter at " Hesvester, where 
the coming poll is the latest move to 
liquidate a dispute responsible for one of 
the defense program’s longest and bitte: 
est strikes (BW —Apr.5'41,p16). A basic 
issue in the strike was whether C.I.O0 
tr A.F.L. should bargain for Harvester 
employees. 


sole 
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Shipyard Pacts 


While machinists stymie 
operation of West Coast con- 
jract, East Coast builders and 
ynions sign similar agreement. 


Those 1,200 shipyard machinists in 
San Francisco who went out on strike 
six weeks ago, tying up some $500,000,- 
000 of Navy and Maritime Commission 
construction in 11 yards really want 
$1.15 an hour and double time for over- 
time—and no fooling. Nobody could 
doubt their firmness this week after last 
Sunday’s vote in which they rejected— 
$85 to 400—the proposal that they ac- 
cept the $1.12 an hour and time-and-a- 
half for overtime set in the OPM’s 
Coastwide shipyard labor contract. 

While some machinists blamed con- 

tinuation of the strike on the refusal of 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding to accept the 
closed-shop conditions, under which all 
other 38 Coast yards work, and others 
complained of their failure to get any 
“material benefits” from the National 
Defense Mediation Board, the wage de- 
mands remained the real obstacle. So 
earnest were the strikers that A.F.L. ma- 
chinists were willing to risk suspension 
from their international, and both A.F.L. 
and C.1.O. men were undeterred by the 
threat of being blacklisted in other ma- 
chine shops. 
e Counting on Brown—At midweek, 
Washington’s principal hopes for a 
break in the deadlock rested on Harvey 
Brown, A.F.L. Machinists Union presi- 
dent, who set out for the Coast after 
a heart-to-heart talk with the Presi- 
dent to plead for a resumption of work 
on the NDMB recommendation that 
Bethlehem sign the closed shop agree- 
ment—first time the board has ever rec- 
ommended such a contract. 

The government was relying on sua- 
sion, because machinists are too valu- 
able and jobs for them are too plentiful 
to attempt to force a return to work, a 
la North American. Already, a number 
of the strikers had taken jobs elsewhere 
at the full $1.15 and double-time rates. 
e East Coast Deal Set—While West 
Coast ship construction felt the strike 
sharply, East Coast yards worked at ca- 
pacity levels. To safeguard against labor 
disputes a master agreement, similar to 
the West Coast contract, has been 
drawn up by OPM and tentatively 
accepted by representativ es of 55 Atlan- 
tic Coast shipyards in 12 states and 
C.1.0. and A.F.L. unions. Final ratifi- 
cation is scheduled for June 20. 

The proposed standards embody 
potential two-year agreement inchabion 
the following terms: uniformity of wage 
rates for construction and repair work- 
ers; a basic wage of $1.12 for first-class 
skilled mechanics, with corresponding 
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KEEP DEFENSE 
PRODUCTS 
MOVING 


Acme Steelstrap Meets All 

Government Strapping Specifications 

Strapping specifications for reinforcing the 

shipping packs of the numerous products 

listed in the Federal Standard Stock Cata- 
log as well as specifications QQ-S-781, 42-S-11 and 
NN-B-621a are met with Acme Steelstrap . . . which 
has for years assured the safe arrival of many govern- 
ment purchases. Acme Steelstrap and equipment played 
a major part in the proper reinforcement of shipments 
during the last World War . .. and has continually 
done its part to protect merchandise in transit for both 
defense and peacetime needs. 

Shipping defense products quickly, safely and eco- 
nomically is equally as important as producing them. 
Acme engineers cooperating with government authori- 
ties and manufacturers are assuring the safe arrival of 
practically every type of product used for National 
Defense. 

By providing adequate, low-cost product protection 
the Acme Steelstrap Process also guards valuable pro- 
duction hours. The necessity of replacement due to 
damage or loss in transit is eliminated. Packing, han- 
dling and transporting are easier and faster. Shipping 
keeps pace with production. 

APPLY ACME STEELSTRAP ADVANTAGES TO YOUR 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 

Write for complete information about Acme Steelstrap 

which meets all government strapping specifications. 


ACME STEEL CUMPANY 


2828 Archer Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


FOR MAKING THE SHIPMENTS OF ALL INDUSTRIES 


1 


\ 


Trucks ready for de 
barkation have parts 
and accessories secur¢ 
ly Steelstrapped to 
their bodies. 


Clothing baled with 
Acme Steelstrap is ade- 
quately protected . 
stored in less space 
. handled faster 


Fighter planes for 
overseas service are 
safely Steelstrapped in 
huge crates . . then 
strapped to flat cars 
with Acme Unit-Load 
bands. 


Canned vegetables 
reach a hungry army 
quickly, onkely and 
economically in boxes 
reinforced with Acme 
Steelstrap. 


Acme Unit-Load Proc 
ess of bracing carload 
ladings is used for 
shipping 2,500 pound 
fale for the Navy 
, . Safely and rap 
idly. 


These Are But a 
Few of the Scores 
of Defense Prod- 
ucts Made Ready 
for Shipment by 
the Acme Steel- 
strap Process. 


If you have a govern 
ment contract, write 
for details about the 
Acme Steelstrap Prox 
ess which will best 
meet your individual! 
strapping require 
ments. 


“BOUND TO GET THERE" ECONOMICALLY 
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RESPIRATORS «© GOGGLES 


percentage changes for other employees; 
adjustment of wages after one year on 
the basis of changes in the cost of living 
index; overtime rates of time-and-a-half 
above a 40-hour standard week with 
double time for Sunday and _ holiday 
work; no strikes or lockouts; referral of 
all unsettled grievances to arbitration. 


TEXTILE MINIMUM WAGE 


\n administrative order issued this 
week by General Philip B. Fleming, 
W age-Hour chief, fixes 374¢ an hour as 
the minimum wage for the textile indus- 
try, effective June 30. By government 


estimate, wages of about 300,000 work- 
ers will be increased. It will be the 


largest number ever to have pay raised 
by an administrative order. Pay of the 
lowest scale workers at the standard 40 
hours will jump from $13 to $15 a week. 
Altogether, about 650,000 are employed 
by the textile industry. 

The first textile wage order under the 
Wage-Hour Law called for payment of 
at least 324¢ an hour, and increased the 
wage rates of about 175,000 workers. It 
went into effect Oct. 24, 1939. The 
Cotton ‘Textile Code of NRA called for 
payment of 30¢ an hour in the South 
and 324¢ an hour in New England. 


DELIVERING 
the GOODS 


WILLSON Safety Equip- 
ment is helping manu- 
facturers in every major 
industry keep production 
rolling. Proper protection 
combined with the greatest 
possible comfort to the 
wearer—that’s WILLSON’S 
contribution to help 
*‘*deliver the goods.’”’ 
WILLSON has 


years in the designing and 
developing of eye protec- 
tive and respiratory devices 
and maintains one of the 
best equipped laboratories 
in the country for scientific 
research and testing. Why 
not let WILLSON Safety 
Service help you solve 
your safety problems? 


Style CC4#02 is one of more than 300 


been a leader for different types of WILLSON Goggles 
designed for every conceivable indus- 
trial use and condition. 


GAS MASKS + HELMETS 
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C.1.O. Runs a Quiz 


Its problem is to sift oul 
rebels at North America; with. 
out killing the local. Pittsburgh 
continues to be trouble zone 


National C.1I.O. and United \ 
bile Workers Union leaders. i 
seeking to wrest control of thei: Nort 
American Aviation members fro) 4} 
local officials who led them into 
and defying a Presidential threat .) +9} 
over the plant (BW —Jun.14'4 
were having tough sledding at mi 
As 3,000 soldiers guarding ‘the factory | 
Inglewood, Calif., were being wit) 
ion (1,800 had gone by W ednesday 
a battery of U.A.W. men from Detro) 
who represented the parent union 
directed its reorganization efforts we 
meeting with North American unionist 
Careful quizzing was the order of th 
day as U.A.W. chiefs sought to re-cnro 
only those who were “democratic ay 
non-Communist.” 
@ Keeping the Charter—Such arduo 
procedure was considered necessary by 
cause if the parent union had proceede 
simply to lift the local’s charter, its bar 
gaining rights—certified by the Nationa 
Labor Relations Board—would have been 
voided. Actually, however, the individ 
ual questioning process was tantamount 
to dissolving and reorganizing the local 
lhe whole business was further com 
plicated for U.A.W. conservatives by 
the presence in the plant of a substan 
tial group of A.F.L. Machinists Union 
members. ‘The Machinists lost a recent 
NLRB election at North American t 
U.A.W. by a narrow 70-vote margin 
(BW —Mar.22’41,p70). U.A.W.’s prob 
lem was to weed out adherents of the 
strike leaders without whittling away 
its close majority. 
e Committee Is Suspended—Richard 
l'rankensteen, U.A.W. chief (page 13), 
suspended the entire union committee 
which had been negotiating with the 
company when he took over concur 
rently with the troops. ‘That committee 
had most of the strike ringleaders on it 
and was captained by W yndh: im Morti 
mer, an international union officer. All 
the suspended leaders are putting up a 
strong fight to keep control of the rank 
and file and are getting aid from state 
C.1.0. officials who are generally re 
garded as followers of Harry Bridges. 
As the drama recedes and normal pro 
duction is restored, negotiations are go- 
ing on in Washington between a new 
union committee, headed by Franken 
steen, and North American. U.A.W. 1 
still after its 75¢-an-hour minimum wage 
and is appearing before the National De 
fense Mediation Board to urge its case 
@ Other Trouble Zones—Meanwhile, in 
four other labor trouble zones, one strike 


an 
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ontinued, One was postponed, and two 
ere liquidated. ‘The most serious strike 
embarrassing defense (barring the West 
Coast shipbuilding dispute, page 57) 
kept Pittsburgh closed to local and inter- 
ity trucking. The tieup was in its third 
yeek. Defense materials moved over 
the roads only if their truckers accepted 
+ new union contract which raised wages 
‘om 55¢ to 95¢ an hour and had proper 
-edentials from Army or Navy authori- 
ties. 
In retail merchandise lines, shortages 
were getting critical. Such seasonal 
tems as summer clothing, garden im- 
plements, and porch furniture had local 
merchants worried. ‘There were plenty 
of stocks in commercial warehouses, de- 
livered there by rail, but without trucks 
the warehouses were unable to move 
them. Even state liquor stores were run- 
ning short. ‘The entire supply for West- 
em Pennsylvania was tied up in a Pitts- 
burgh warehouse. 

e Compromise Blocked—I'ederal concili- 
ators seemed to be getting nowhere fast. 
[heir compromise proposal of immedi- 
ate wage increases ranging from 3¢ to 
10¢ an hour and arbitration of the rest 
to be applied retroactively had the ap- 
proval of employers but the A.F.L.’s 
feamsters Union still held out for a 
straight dime. 

Also in the Pittsburgh area, a threat- 

ened strike of Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee members against the propel- 
ler plants of the Curtiss-Wnght Corp. 
was averted—at least for the while—when 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins cer- 
tified the dispute to the National De- 
fense Mediation Board. ‘The union is 
after a 10¢-an-hour wage increase and 
the company has countered with an 
offer of Sé¢. 
e Timber Workers Return—Meanwhile, 
Puget Sound timber workers, whose 
strike made headlines when leaders of 
the C.I.0. Woodworkers Union de- 
nounced Mediation Board action in the 
dispute as “‘an anti-labor, strike-breaking 
sellout” (BW—Jun.7’41,p58), were back 
at work in fir forests and sawmills. ‘They 
had finally agreed to accept an NDMB 
recommendation for immediate 74¢-an- 
hour wage increases to be followed up 
by a study of the industry to determine 
whether further raises should be forth- 
coming. 

Aluminum Co. of America workers in 
Cleveland went through practically the 
same procedure, except that their strike 
lasted only two days. C.1.0.’s Die Cast- 
ers Union asked a 44¢-an-hour increase 
and settled for 1¢ plus a 3¢-an-hour 
bonus for second-shift employees. Start- 
ing wages in the plant are now 73¢ an 
hour. Observers, seeking to explain why 
the timber and aluminum strikes had 
ended so quickly after picket lines at 
North American collapsed, suggested 
that the use of troops in California 
had been a pretty graphic object lesson 
to non-mediation minded strike leaders. 
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FINANCE 


SEC Court Test 


Competitive bidding rule 


challenged by Morgan Stanley 
& Co., which seeks fee lost in 


Dayton Power & Light case. 


Long-predicted action by Morgan 
Stanley & Co. to test the Securities 
and Exchange Commission's power to 
force competitive bidding for new issues 
of securities (BW—Apr.5'41,p56) has 
finally been taken. ‘The banking house 
has gone to court over the $90,844 fee 
it didn’t get as chief underwriter in the 
celebrated Dayton Power & Liglit case. 

This suit constitutes one of the most 
serious legal challenges of SEC author- 
ity ever filed. Although the petition 
raises many points, it is based primarily 
on two: (1) ‘The commission's rule 
U-12F-2 (since superseded by U-50) 
was unconstitutional, and (2) even as 


suming the rule itself proper, the com 
mission erred in finding Morgan Stanley 
to be an affiliate of Dayton P. & L. 


+ 


lhe now-superseded U-12F-2 insisted 


that no banking house might receive a 
fee for underwriting more than 5 of 
a utility issue if the firm occupied a 
position toward the issuer such that the 
banker might have dictated terms of the 
financing and choice of the underwrite: 
arly in 1940, when the Dayton P. & | 

bonds were under discussion, Morgan 
Stanley 


v asked the SEC to rule on 
whether the bankers’ relation to the 
utility was one which the commission 
would call “‘affihation.” 
e Goes Akead with Bonds—Pending a 
ruling on that point, Morgan Stanley sug 
gested that its fees as underwriter be im 
pounded so the offering could proceed 
‘The bonds were offered and a year 
and two months later the commission 
published its findings which were to the 
cftect that Morgan Stanley & Co. was 
afhliated with Dayton Power & Light 
The afhliation, admittedly, wasn't a mat 
ter of controlling stock or anything of 
that sort, but the SEC felt that what ha 
become known as an emotional afhhia 
tion existed. Last Apr. 15, the commis 
sion ordered the umpounded $90,544 
returned to Dayton P. & L. 
e Findings Challenged—The Morgan 
Stanley petition, filed last week in the 


SOUNDING OFF 


Delegates to last week’s convention of 
the A.F.L. American Federation of 
Musicians in Seattle had a good time 
of it, particularly in off hours—but 
broadcasters and recording compa- 
nies, familiar with the tough tactics of 
Petrillo’s union, found they had a new 


worry when the meeting was over: the 
threat of increased costs for transcrip 
tions or recordings played over the 
air or on public phonographs. Musi 
cians figure more of them would get 
work if the rates they charge for mak 
ing such recordings were raised—or 
it the life of such records were limited, 
as recommended. 
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“Air Raids” 


on Your Balance Sheet? 


NTERRUPTIONS, delays, spoilage, high 
maintenance—all are frequently caused 


by lack of proper AIR CONDITIONING. 

Yes—in addition to improvement of 
human health, comfort, and efficiency, air 
conditioning also improves products and 
processes by providing dust-free air of 
proper temperature and humidity. 

But your air conditioning plant should 
be properly designed and installed. Seldom 
are any two air condiieciog pretense 
alike. That is why FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
maintains a staff of competent engi- 
neers near you. ania : 
They snow local cli- 
matic conditions. 

Perhaps you are 
already thinking of 
air conditioning as 
a health builder for 
your balance sheet. 

Thy not find out 

now just what can 
be done? That can’t 
cost you anything 
—nor obligate you 
in the least. Use the 
coupon. 
F-M High-Boy Air 
Conditioner; self-con- 
tained, water cooled, 
requires no structural 
alterations in build- 
ing for installation. 
Available in 3- and 5- 
ton capacities. 


me eww wr wr Mw ww ew Kw ww eww we 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. F- 131 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Tl. 

Gentlemen: We are interested in learning what 
air conditioning can accomplish for us. Our 
problem is one of: ]) comfort; O© health; 
O manufacturing process. 


Name 
Address 


..-State 


re 
Fam 
a 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & Co. 


Air Conditioning Division 
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Second Circuit Court of Appeals asserts 
that the SEC hearings did not develop 
facts to support its findings and opinion. 
In contending that there is nothing that 
even vaguely looks like an affiliation, the 
bankers argue as follows: 

J. P. Morgan & Co. and its partners, 
with other parties, organized United 
Corp. in 1929 and received a substan- 
tial amount of voting stock for prop- 
erties and cash can over to United. 
By the end of 1929, however, holdings 
of this stock had been reduced to a 34% 
vote and by 1939 to less than 4%. The 
Morgan partners at no time constituted 
a majority of the United Corp. board 
and no partner has been a director since 
Mar. 28, 1938. Moreover, United Corp. 
owns only 19.6% of the voting securi- 
ties of Columbia Gas & Electric of 
which Dayton P. & L. is a wholly- 
owned subsidiary. ‘ 
e Morgan Relationship—Connection of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. with United Corp. 
is important to the consideration be- 
cause Morgan Stanley & Co. is the in- 
vestment banking offshoot of the House 
of Morgan. The petition points out that 
the SEC was aware of the fact that 
“certain partners of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
owned about 44% of the non-voting 
preferred stock” of Morgan Stanley & 
Co. and that this represented about 
30% of the underwriting house’s capital 
and surplus. 

Thus J. P. Morgan & Co. has little 

or no voting power in United Corp., 
which is a grandfather of Dayton P. & 
L., nor does it have a director in United. 
The relationship between J. P. Morgan 
& Co. and Morgan Stanley & Co. pre- 
sumably is a close one, but the fact re- 
mains that the Morgan partners own 
none of the voting stock of the under- 
writing house nor did they, all told, 
contribute a majority of its capital. 
e Constitutional Issue—In addition to 
offering this evidence to contradict the 
finding of afhliation, the petition attacks 
rule U-12F-2 on constitutional grounds. 
It questions the commission’s reading 
of the Public Utility Act of 1935 under 
which the SEC has contended that it 
was required to force arm’s-length bar- 
gaining in utility financing. And it asserts 
that, in any event, a law making possible 
such a rule as U-]2F-2 would be an un- 
constitutional delegation of congres- 
sional power to the executive branch. 

The investment banking fraternity is 
very much interested in the last con- 
tention because it would seem to bear 
directly on rule U-50 as well as on 
U-12F-2. U-50 was adopted to replace 
U-12F-2 simply because U-12F-2 had 
proved unwieldy. U-50 requires com- 
petitive bidding on all public utility se- 
curities with certain not-too-important 
exceptions (BW—Apr.12’41,p69) so that 
the SEC is relieved of the difficult task 
of deciding whether afhliation exists. 

e@ What It Might Mean—Compcetitive 


| bidding for corporate securities is anath- 


ema to a very large majority 


ment bankers and dealers. Cons yey; trial and | 
if the courts were to hold that ¢ it. Me 
had delegated too much powc remaining 
SEC in the section of the la ment ha: 


rise to U-12F-2, it would seem cen, 


conti ile 
that U-50 would also go out the 


nd that the 


and there would be rejoicing \\ ing gis 
Street. bia Oil ¢ 
Yet a Circuit Court decision f sidiaries 

to Morgan Stanley would not be the | preferred 
word by any means. The case would Gas own 
on up to a Supreme Court beich : jon Co 
which sits the man who is gener Corp., 
regarded as the daddy of the compctiti (il bone 
bidding idea in its present form—} ist; eW oul 
William Orville Douglas. As a mem), eral dist 
of the SEC, he advocated the plan a the new 
far back as 1937. or distr 
stock. ( 

e ° AA " Jiquidat 
Pipeline “Freed” § 
Panhan 

Mokan and Columbia Oi iene : 

‘ P jumbia 

reach accord which, if approved HH jout ‘ 
by U. S., will give Panhandle and ga 
Eastern its independence. 000 o' 
Colum 

Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. has buy ft 
been a baseball batted about by Oppos Gas D 
ing teams: Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line gan C 
Co. (Mokan) and the Columbia Oil and acquir 
Gasoline Corp. The batting began within transp 
a few months of the formation of the e The 
company, shortly after the market crash the 1 
of 1929. The minority stockholders and Pipe I 
consumers have clamored for a show Amar’ 
down one way or the other. Now the Gas ' 


two teams, after a huddle, have decided Gas | 
to leave the field and award the prize to Kans: 
a bewildered but eager public. non-l 

Last week, Mokan and Columbia Oil, Kent 
together with the latter’s affiliate, Colum Colu 
bia Gas and Electric Corp., reached an its me 
agreement designed to end the years of aries 
litigation among themselves, to halt the M 
government’s antitrust proceedings, to agait 
satisfy the Federal ‘Trade Commission, com 
and to appease further the Securities and SEC 
Exchange Commission in its integration will 
proposals. M 
@ Approval Required—The deal is far guir 
from being a fait accompli, however, for of | 
the Securities and Exchange Commis chie 
sion, the U.S. District Court of Dela & § 


ware, and, indirectly, the Department ot 
Justice, must approve the deal. And 
twice before there have been compro- 


mises which seemed to satisfy everyone— F 
then the supposedly “neutral” company Way 
seemed to take sides, much to the an- em 
noyance of the “‘unfavored” team. There Jer: 
have been consent decrees, new suits, WI] 
Senate investigations, SEC question an 
naires, and Supreme Court decisions mc 
But this time the companies believe col 
they've found the formula. | 
At present, Columbia Oil owns most Ur 
of the voting stock, and thus control of ne 
Panhandle, largest natural gas conveyor W 
in the United States and key line to gas at 
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supply for important midwestern indus- 
trial and defense centers, including De- 
it. Mokan owns most of Panhandle’s 
remaining shares. The Justice Depart- 
ment has held that Columbia Oil so 
controlled and dominated Panhandle 
that the latter was prevented from sell- 
ing gis ina competitive market. Colum- 
hia Oil also owns five oil and gas sub 
diaries and a large block of the 6% 
preferred stock of Panhandle. Columbia 
Gas owns the Michigan Gas ‘Transmis 
sion Corp., Indiana Gas Distributing 
Corp., and $38,000,000 of Columbia 
(il bonds and preferred stocks. 

e Would Part with Shares—If the fed 
eral district court and the SEC approve 
the new agreement, Mokan would sell 
or distribute its shares of Panhandle 
stock. Columbia Oil probably would be 
liquidated after selling or distributing to 
its stockholders the stock holdings in 
Panhandle and after redeeming its pre- 
ferred stock and debentures from Co 
lumbia Gas. The latter would receive 
about $32,000,000 cash and the five oil 
and gas subsidiaries. 

Panhandle would refund its $11,000,- 
000 of preferred stock now held by 
Columbia Oil. Then Panhandle would | 
buy from Columbia Gas the Indiana 
Gas Distributing Corp. and the Michi- 
gan Gas ‘Transmission Corp., thus to | 
acquire ownership of the pipeline which 
transports its gas to the Detroit market. | 
e The Result—There would remain (1) | 
the independent Panhandle Eastern 
Pipe Line Co., with lines complete from 
Amarillo, Tex., to Detroit via Michigan 
Gas Transmission Corp. and Indiana 
Gas Distribution Corp.; (2) Missouri- 
Kansas Pipe Line Co. with its present 
non-Panhandle interests, _ principally 
Kentucky Natural Gas Corp.; and (3) 
Columbia Gas and Electric Corp. with 
its newly-acquired cash and five subsidi- | 
aries formerly owned by Columbia Oil. | 

Mokan agrees to halt all litigation 
against the Columbia companies. The 
companies believe that the court, the 
SEC, and the Department of Justice 
will be satisfied with the new setup. 

Mokan’s president, William G. Ma- 


far guire, is slated to be new board chairman 
‘OF of Panhandle, with James A. Brown, | 
IS chief gas engineer of Commonwealth | 
“ & Southern Corp., as president. 
0 
| IMPERFECT CIRCLE | 
| 

. Railroading and telegraphy have al- | 
ly ways been closely allied. In 1933, West- 
n- ern Union went to the Central of New | 
- Jersey to hire a new president, Roy B. | 
S, White, who started out as a telegrapher 
; and station agent. ‘This year the Balti- 
5 more & Ohio called Mr. White to be- | 
c come its president. 

On Tuesday of this week Western 
t Union went to the Lehigh Valley for its 
f new president, Albert N. Williams. Mr. 


Williams, sad to report, has never been 


ODAY’S ring fans have 

seen a lithe, trim fighter 
blitz-bomb a slow, ponderous 
giant into oblivion. 


Fourteen years ago Delta en- 
gineers began designing metal 
and woodworking machines of 
a radically new fighting trim. 
Abandoning traditional con- 
ceptions, they created stripped- 
for-action machine tools, pre- 
cisely adapted to modern shop 
needs. Every excess pound had 
been ruthlessly trimmed away. 


In series after series of ex- 
haustive laboratory and shop 
tests, the new machines proved 
stronger, -more efficient, better 
suited to today’s industrial re- 


quirements than the old-fash- 
ioned machine giants. 
Delta engineers next dis- 


carded traditional production 
methods. Applying modern 
manufacturing techniques, they 
— their fighting-trim, 
igh quality machine tools at 
one-third to one-fourth the cost 
of the old-fashioned machine 
Goliaths. 

That’s why you'll find Delta 
machines today, by the hun- 
dreds of thousands—in huge in- 
dustrial plants where quality is a 
must as well as in one-man shops 
where low cost is a necessity. 

Let us tell you how Delta ma- 
chines can help solve your 
problems. 


The Delta Manufacturing Company, 705 E. Vienna Ave.. Milwaukee, Wis. 


World’s largest exclusive manufacturers of low-cost, high quality drill 
presses ¢ grinders ¢ abrasive finishing machines ¢ cut-off machines ¢ 
circular saws ¢ band saws « scroll saws ¢ lathes ¢ jointers and shapers. 


a telegrapher. 
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Cut for Ritz 


Apartments, 
Washington, D.C. 


Iron Fireman slashed 
fuel costs one-fourth 


Fuel Costs 


COMMON STOCKS 
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heat Ritz apartments, 
reports H. Grady Gore, 


H. Grady Gore 


owner and directing manager of extensive 
in the capital. Iron 
1930, has been satisfying 


properties nation’s 


Fireman, since 
both tenants and management, ending all 


heating ‘‘headaches”’. 


Installs in 5 Buildings 
Since 1930, Mr. Gore has} 
installed Iron Fireman 
stokers in four other large 
buildings in Washington. 
Iron Fireman was chosen 
because of its spectacular 
record of efficiency and 


economy. In all five build- The Ritz Apartments 
ings, Iron Fireman is producing uniform heat- 


ing, at substantial savings in fuel costs. 


Learn What YOU Can Save 
Wasteful firing may be cutting down your 
profits. Get the facts—by means of an Iron 
Fireman Engineering Survey, which we will 
gladly make in cooperation with your plant or 
consulting engineer. You do not obligate 
yourself in any way. Send the coupon below. 


| Inow Fireman Mere. Co., 


i. 
| Name 


(Portland, Ore.; Cleveland; 
Toronto). 
Mail to: 3153 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
See me about making, free, lron Fireman Survey. 
Send free copy of “Modernize, 
Feonomize, on Fireman-ize.”” 


and brought uniform 
heating in the hard-to- 
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Crosscurrents 


Stock prices have been stronger in the 
last few days than they may have looked 
to the observer who takes a quick squint 
at the closing averages along with his 
morning coffee. For one thing, indus- 
trial averages clearly have been retarded 
by profit-taking in recently-strong spe- 
cialties. For another, a lot of the issues 
which are yielding liberally, but which 
do not have a heavy weight in the indus- 
trial averages, have been enjoying sub- 
stantial strength. 

Moreover, it has been obvious that 
professional traders have been loath to 
maintain a position. They jump in on 
any sign of strength and are thoroughly 
satisfied to close out the commitment a 


couple of hours later with a profit of 
only a small fraction. That always tends 
to impart a ragged appearance to the 
general list. 

Finally, this market has had so many 
false starts since the outbreak of war 
more than 21 months ago that it is hard 
for stocks to capture the public fancy. 
The rise of about 6% in the industrial 
prices over the first half of June did 
cause a very modest expansion in volume 
of trading, but the level of daily transac- 
tions still is woefully small. 

Only half a dozen days so far this 
month have seen volume go above the 
500,000-share mark, and the average 


i Address 
2 A ae 
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weekly turnover (making allowance for 


THE MARKETS 


short sessions on Saturdays and for hol 
days) certainly has been nothing | 
shout about. This will be seen from thc 
following table showing weekly mo 
ments and average daily volume: 


Week Week's Average 
Ended Net Change* _ Daily Volum 
eS eee 1.1 326,537 
June 10....... 4.0 510,759 
7 on 0.6 450,633 


* Standard and Poor’s 50 industrials. 

Throughout this period there has been 
a marked tendency on the part of traders 
to jump from group to group—and even 
from stock to stock within the same 
group—in the effort to find the faster 
movers. In the last few days, they had 
pretty good luck in two or three of the 
cigarette stocks. Several preferred shares, 
notably those with good earnings and 
accumulated dividends, also returned to 
a place in the sun. Metals, railway equip- 
ments, ship lines added to recent gains. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ag 
Stocks 
50 Industrial 97.6 96.8 93.9 96.5 
20 Railroad 28.7 28.9 28.6 25.4 
20 Utility 45.1 44.9 444 58.0 
Bonds 
20 Industrial 90.5 90.2 90.0 84.9 
20 Railroad 65.8 66.1 66.5 $52.7 
20 Utility 101.2 101.1 101.2 99.2 
U. S. Government 111.4 111.2 110.6 106.5 
Data: Standard and Poor's Corp. except for 


government bonds which are from the Federal R 
serve Bank of New York. 
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Prices bulge as boost in 
production is mapped by the 
p. of A., but the reason is not so 
very hard to find. 


Did you happen to notice that sharp 
bulge in soybean prices on the Chicago 

market last ‘Monday? If you didn’t, they 
went up 23¢ to 34¢a bu. Futures cover- 
ing beans from the 1940 harvest com- 
manded more than $1.40 a bu., and 
those representing 1941 crop were going 
at better than $1.30. Significantly, the 
rise came right on the heels of a De- 
partment of Agriculture plan to increase 
1941 production! 

Under ordinary circumstances, _ it 
would be logical to expect prices to drop 
on the prospect of increased marketings. 
And when the D. of A. announced that 
it wanted the larger harvest pressed so 
that there would be more oil, it might 
be thought that the effect on the prices 
of competitive fats and oils would be ad- 
verse. But lard and cottonseed oil jumped 
with soybeans at the start of this week. 
¢ Reasons—Unorthodox though the per 
formance of prices might be, reasons for 
it aren’t hard to find. First off, the 
trade expects large lease-lend shipments 
to Britain, particularly of lard, so that 
domestic supplies of edible fats and oils 
will be no more than normal and per- 
haps a bit less. Moreover, increased do- 
mestic purchasing power presumably 
will create consumer competition for ex 
isting supplies. 

For weeks, these factors have been 
making themselves felt in the markets 
in a big way (BW—May10'41,p64). Cot- 
tonseed oil, which will be in short sup- 
ply due to curtailed cotton acreage and 
adverse weather over much of the belt 
(too much rain in the West and not 
enough in the East), has nearly doubled 
in price since the first of the year. Lard, 
which long has been in excessive supply, 
has doubled quite oblivious to the sta- 
tistics. And soybeans, which were giving 
the trade no end of worries a few months 
back because of the large harvest (BW— 
Sep.14’40,p63), have been anything but 
a drug on the market. 

@ Peanut Plan—With these facts in 
mind, the Department of Agriculture’s 
steps to promote soybean production 
should be no great surprise. Two months 
ago, the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration told cotton growers who 
would agree to a voluntary cut in their 
acreage that the diverted acres could be 
planted to peanuts for oil without reduc- 
tion in soil conservation payments. ‘The 


soybean action follows along the same 


1941 
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OFFICE RULE—KEEP COOL! 


“It’s worse than a bake 
oven. What we need is 
some good, big fans” 


“Isn’t this heat ter- 
rific? I don’t see how 
we'll ever finish this 
work’’ 


bay, 


:. with: RaM FANS 


You can’t expect efficiency with workers stewing in an office that’s hot 
as a Turkish bath. Provide heat relief and keep pace with urgent 
schedules by installing R & M Fans. R & M builds all types and sizes, 
from 8-inch desk fans to towering air circulators . . . all fully guaranteed 
for service and economy by a famous maker of better fans for more 


than 40 years. 


Quiet as a snowfall, guaranteed five years, and engineered for a life- 
time of distinguished service, R & M De Luxe Fans are the quality buy 
for executive offices and key departments. The handsome 10-inch costs 
$15.95; 12-inch, $30.95; 16-inch, $37.50. New R & M Banner Fans, 
also suitable for home or office, offer quality plus noteworthy economy, 
with prices starting at $3.95. 

* 
Spot a couple of R & M Heavy Duty Fans around the general office and 
watch the staff take on new life! Tough as these fans are on heat, they’re 
easy on the meter. The 10-inch is priced at only $12.95; a 12-inch at 
$27.00; and a 16-inch at $33.95. All carry a five-year guarantee and are 
known as the most economical fans built. 

oF 
R a M Air Circulators move masses of air, delivering refreshing 
breezes to every corner of large offices, stores and plants. Adapted for 
ceiling, bench or floor service; furnished in 20, 24, and 30-inch sizes, 
with air delivery from 5300 to 10,400 cubic feet per minute. Prices 
from $40.00 up. e 


Drive out objectionable gases and odors as well as sticky heat with 

R & M Exhaust Fans in your plant, laboratory, restaurant, etc. Fully 

enclosed motors are protected against dust, grit, grease and fumes, 

and are skimpy on current costs. Furnished in sizes from 8 inches to 

R&MexMUsT 30 inches, with air delivery from 625 to 12,000 cubic feet per minute. 

e 

See your R & M fan dealer today for quick heat relief, or write for further 

information on the fans which interest you to ROBBINS & MYERS, Inc., 
Springfield, Ohio. Founded 1878. 


[Prices and specifications subject to change without notice.) 


ROBBINS & MYERS aA 


ALL SIZES 


R & M DE LUXE 


ALL TYPES (& 
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lines, but it will undoubtedly mean 
more to the fats-and-oil supply than the 
peanut plan. 

One revision in the AAA program will 
apply to most farms on which soybeans 
are now produced. It permits farmers to 
increase production by harvesting a 
larger acreage than that of 1940 without 
incurring deductions in soil conservation 
payments. 


e Erosion-Resisting — Another _ revision 


provides that in states having minimum 
acreage requirements of soil-conserving 
or erosion-resisting crops on each farm 
(instead of total soil-depleting allot- 
ments), soybeans grown for any purpose 
will be classified as an erosion-resisting 
crop. Previously, soybeans from which 


TIME RECORDERS 


or Every Time Requirement Since 1896 


, 
LOEW’S INCORPORATED 

“THEATRES EVERYWHERE’ 
June 12, 1941 
THE Board of Directors on June oe, 

1941 declared a dividend at the rate 
$0c. per share on the outstanding Common 
Stock of this Company, payable on June 
30th, 1941 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on June 20th, 1941. 

Checks will be mailed. 

DAVID BERNSTEIN 


Vice President & Treasurer 


seed was harvested by mechanical means 
were not so classified. 

Finally, the Department of Agricul- 

ture remarks that it expects a continua- 
tion of the strong market for soybeans. 
However, just in case increased produc- 
tion should work to the detriment of 
prices, the department intends to sup- 
port quotations for farmers who play 
ball on acreage allotments by establish- 
ing a support level of about $1 a bu. 
@ Incentive—Present market prices above 
$1.30, plus the promise of the $1 sup- 
port level, should be a grand incentive to 
increased acreage. Last year farmers har- 
vested 80,000,000 bu. of beans from 
4,961,000 acres (exceeded only by the 
bumper yield of 91,000,000 bu. on 
4,417,000 acres in 1939). The ten-year 
average from 1929 through 1938 was 
27,000,000 bu. from 1,682,000 acres. 


Lid on Hide Prices 


And, in imposing 15c-a-lb. 
maximum, OPACS reveals that 
its very definite aim is to hold 
down the cost of shoes. 

Leon Henderson has eliminated what- 
ever doubt there might have been as to 


whether or not he wanted to regulate 
shoe prices by putting a price ceiling on 


: 


of Refunding Bonds. 


any member of the Group listed below: 

Bankers Trust Company, New York 

Biddle (Moncure) & Co. 

Biddle, Whelen & Co. 

Blyth & Co., Inc. 

Brown (Alex.) & Sons 

The Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York 

Chemical Bank & Trust Company, 
New York 

Clark (Charles) & Co. 

Clark (E. W.) & Co. 

Collings (C. C.) and Company 

Drexel & Co. 

Elkins, Morris & Co. 

Equitable Securities Corporation 

The First Boston Corporation 

First of Michigan Corporation 

First National Bank and Trust 
Company, Minneapolis 

Graham, Parsons & Co. 

Hannahs, Ballin & Lee 

Harriman Ripley & Co., 
Incorporated 


Drexet & Co. 


June 11, 1941 


$131,064,000 


City of Philadelphia Bonds 
Offer of Bond Exchange 


The City of Philadelphia has adopted a Refunding Plan whereby the 
holders of certain of its bonds which are optional for redemption by the City 
between 1942 and 1947 inclusive are offered by the City, subject to the terms 
and conditions set forth in the said Plan, the opportunity to exchange such 
bonds up to a maximum principal amount of $131,064,000 for a like amount 


For the terms and conditions of said exchange reference is made to said 
Plan and Offer of Bond Exchange, copies of which may be obtained from 


Joint Managers 


Harris, Hall & Company 

Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 

Hutton (W. E.) & Co. 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Lazard Freres & Co. 

Lehman Brothers 

Mellon Securities Corporation 

Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
& Trust Company, St. Louis 

Merrill Lynch, E. A. Pierce 
& Cassatt 

Moulton (R. H.) & Company 

Newbold’s (W. H.) Son & Co. 

The Northern Trust Company, 


Chi 
4 & Co. 
Reynolds & Co. 
Rollins (E. H.) & Sons, Inc. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 
Stern Brothers & Co. 
Stroud & Company, Incorporated 
The Wisconsin Company 
Yarnall & Co. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 
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hides (BW—June 7°41,p60). He , 
definitely does. He said so as h 
a 15¢-a-lb. maximum for hide 


BU 


on Monday, June 16. — 
“Shoes are one of the most i; yo 
single items in the average fam. y clo: J 2 
ing budget,” the Office of Price Ady, ape 
istration and Civilian Supply : oteq T 
its price order. “Marked incr: ise: , : 
shoe prices would be a serious tiireat + reveals 
stability in the living costs of a! mey l 
bers of the community. Accordingly. and cle 


is apparent that instability of hide | 
leather prices would be inimica 
general public welfare.” 


U. S. SI 


ang 
try 4h 
LO The 


@ Labor Cost Not Mentioned—)P 4c are 
once again made no mention of the cos of “ : 
of labor as a factor in shoe prices. No; = oe! 
did it recognize the shoe manufacture; * ie 
loudly-voiced argument that the average ee J 
person in the United States buys fewe; ke 
than four pairs of shoes a year, that the ps t o1 
recent advance was only 5¢ to 20¢ a pai = ha 
on $2 to $5 shoes, and that a family of pire ; 
five would have a maximum of $4 added = ri 
to its budget by such a price rise ae , 
The price-ceiling order is attributed a ‘ 
by OPACS to “speculative buying of Treks 
hides and skins, and forward buying of att 
shoes and other leather products,” and Cove 
the conclusion is reached that “the pub- ange 
lic interest requires that maximum prices pe as 
be established for hides, kips, and calf. — 
skins.”” The maximum on hides is 1 5¢ a peor 
lb., f.0.b. Chicago, freight equalized. On tack sal 
kips, the ceiling is 20¢ a Ib. For cal. 
skins it ranges from 204¢ to 27¢ for pra | 
transactions on a per pound basis, or ad 
from $1.30 to $4.60 per hide depending Britist 
on weight. The order also applies to WI 
trading in futures on commodity ex athe: 
changes. Mi ng 
e Differential Problem—To avoid the oat 
difficult matter of determining differen Dutel 
tials between various grades of hides, soe 
OPACS ruled that no grade should sell ery 
above 15¢ a lb. Thus the trade is left to blitz 
work them out on a supply-and-demand won 
basis, with seasonal factors and normal Pay | 
operation of the market keeping every- Sans 
thing in line. "near 
Apparently fearing that brokerage little 
kickbacks could be used to get around lias 
the price schedules, the order stipulates oii 
that either buyer or seller, when work- nana 
ing through a broker, may pay as much iets 
as 3% commission, but a commission the 1 
may not be charged to both buyer and ree 
seller. the | 
were 
RUBBER CONTROL tant 
Plans for the federal government to oe 
take over all purchasing of rubber to be pew 
imported into the United States were in ati 
the final stage this week. From London 2 
came word that the British authorities pas 
are in complete agreement with the idea, ire 
are waiting only for Washington to send a 
a competent representative to settle de- ie 
tails. This means rationing of crude rub- eT 
ber, fewer tires for civilians (BW—June7 i 
"41,p60). 
Bu 
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Japan Is “Called” 


Tokyo's bow to Batavia 
reveals an upset time schedule 
and clear recognition of Anglo- 
U. S. strength in Pacific. 


Japan this week bowed to the power 
of Britain and the United States, and 
another tense week in the Orient passed 
without an explosion. 

Ostensibly, the showdown was be- 
tween Japan and the Dutch East Indies 
on the question of a new trade agree- 
ment granting vitally important conces- 
sions to Japan. Actually, it was a bitter 
diplomatic battle between the Axis and 
the British, with United States diplo- 
matic and naval pressure weighing the 
scales on the side of London. 

Tokyo started the controversy as long 
ago as last September. 
eCovetous Eyes—The Japanese have 
cast covetous eyes on the rich colonial 
empire of the Dutch in southeastern 
Asia ever since the last war made Japan 
an industrial nation. But the Nipponese 
lack adequate supplies at home of almost 
every industrial raw material—including 
iron, tin, oil, and rubber, which are 
abundantly available in the Dutch and 
British Empires in the south Pacific. 

When Holland capitulated before the 
withering assault of the Germans last 
May, Tokyo immediately hinted to Ber- 
lin that it was ready to occupy the 
Dutch East Indies. The Nazis, how- 
ever, showed no interest. After all, they 
had received no aid from Japan in their 
blitz along the Channel and had no 
intention of sharing the spoils. 
eA Bolder Attitude—By the time the 
French had succumbed to the Germans, 
however, the Japanese had become a 
little bolder. During the anxious days 
when Germans were practicing invasion 
maneuvers along the Belgian and French 
coasts, the Japanese moved into northern 
French Indo-China on the pretext that 
the move was necessary to wind up their 
war against the Chinese. Haiphong and 
the little narrow-gage railway into China 
were, after all, one of the most impor- 
tant supply routes for the Chungking 
government. 

It was at about this time that Tokyo 
decided that the next best thing to occu- 
pation of the Indies—and the only move 
it was safe to make at the time—was to 
extract from the orphaned Dutch em- 
pire trade and exploitation concessions 
which the Japanese had been trying to 
win from the Dutch for nearly 20 years. 
eThree Objectives—When the discus- 
sions started last September. the Japa- 
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nese were after three main concessions: 

(1) Freedom to buy unlimited sup- 
plies of such strategic raw materials as 
rubber, tin, vegetable oil, and petroleum, 
and greatly relaxed tariff and quota bar- 


riers so Japan could increase its sales 
of all kinds of goods to the Indies. 

(2) Freedom to acquire huge grants 
of land for both agricultural and mining 
exploitation by the Japanese. 

(3) Unrestricted migration of Japa- 
nese to all parts of the colonial empire. 
e@ A Lost Opportunity—If the Japanese 
had had the courage to back their claims 
with a show of force last September, it 


NO OIL FOR JAPAN 


Secretary Ickes, Petroleum Coordi- 
nator for National Defense, stopped 
shipment of 250,000 gal. of lubricat- 
ing oil from Philadelphia aboard the 
Japanese freighter Azuma Maru this 
week—because of the threatened oil 
shortage on the Eastern Coast. Unlike 
previous moves by Washington, this 
was no embargo intended to embar- 
tass the Japanese; it was merely a 
move to keep U.S. industry supplied 
during a temporary pinch. 


is uncertain what might have happened. 
Certainly Britain was in no position in 
the early fall to face a long struggle in 
the south Pacific. Australia had _ rela- 
tively only a handful of modern defense 
planes and even Singapore lacked the 
massive reinforcements which have 
poured in during the intervening nine 
months. 

Actually, Washington’s firm stand on 
maintaining the status quo in the Pacific 
(and incidentally its major source of 


supply for rubber, tin, and vegetable 
oils) did the job last fall, just as it 
forced the Japanese to back down again 
this weck. 

e Dutch Stand Ground—In the nine 
tense months that have intervened since 
the negotiations opened, the Dutch, sup- 
ported by both London and Washing 
ton, have not only stuck to old restric 
tions against the Japanese, but raised 
new ones. 

When the United States stopped the 

sale of high-octane aviation gasoline to 
Japan, Tokyo rushed agents to Batavia 
armed with fresh threats of intervention 
unless the Dutch East Indies agreed to 
supply Japan with the high-grade fuel, 
but the Dutch were adamant. 
@ Gasoline Restriction—When the U.S. 
embargoed the export of gasoline in 
steel drums, it caused another flurry, for 
Japanese freighters had been hauling 
thousands of these as dry cargo. Another 
threat was sent to Batavia, this time de- 
manding that Dutch tankers be made 
available to haul additional supplies to 
Japan. But Dutch tankers were com- 
pletely booked on hauls to British bases 
and the Japanese were forced to rely on 
their own tanker fleet. 

Last major rebuff to the persevering 

Japanese came early this year when 
Dutch authorities, backed by a greatly 
enlarged British force at Singapore and 
full diplomatic support from Washing- 
ton, imposed fresh import restrictions 
favoring the British, and a long list of 
export curbs aimed at stopping the ex 
cessive flow of tin, rubber, oil, and copra 
to Japan because large quantities were 
believed to be reaching Germany by way 
of Siberia. Japan was allowed to buy 
only as much as average purchases over 
the last five years. 
@ Matsuoka’s ‘Tour—It was after this 
blunt stand had been taken by the 
Dutch that Japan’s doughty little For 
eign Minister, Mr. Matsuoka, made his 
now-famous visit to Moscow and the 
Axis capitals in Europe. All that was 
planned, all that was promised to him 
has never been revealed. But it was 
shortly after his return to ‘Tokyo that 
the Japanese set June 6 as a de: idline 
for ‘Batavia to “come to terms.’ 

Just why the Japanese chose that date, 
no one knows for certain. Presumably 
it was to coincide with some all-out 
effort in Europe which would demand 
all Britain’s attention near home and 
possibly concentrate Washington's in- 
terest in the Atlantic. Left to fend for 
itself, Batavia was expected to yield to 
Japan’s demands. 

e The Reply Is “No”—June 6 passed 
almost uneventfully in Batavia. Shortly 
before noon, the Japanese delegation, 
headed by the suave Kenkichi Yoshi- 
zawa, arrived at the government head- 
quarters to listen to the reply of the 
Dutch officials to Tokyo’s numerous 
requests for concessions. With few 
formalities, Hubertus J. Van Mook, 
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PEOPLE 
positions wanted 


* EXECUTIVE LIAISON—Experienced in 
management: personnel office systems, 
sales. Specialist in problems of organiza- 
tion. Reputation for loyalty, and assuming 
responsibilities. Having also represented 
firms abroad, speak fluent Spanish, French, 
(Gierman. Good personality, habits, appear- 
ance Age 35, married. Open to offers. 
Box 235 
* EXECUTIVE—Twenty years success 
National concern hiring, training and di- 
recting large sales organization. Available 
August 1. Box 248 
(See alao advertisement PW 30% on page 40) 
employment service 
* THOROUGHLY ORGANIZED SERVICE 
of 31 years’ standing and reputation, carries 
on preliminary negotiations for positions in 
the higher salary bracket. Procedure is 
based on an aggressive campaign individ- 
ualized to each client's personal require- 
ments. Moderate retaining fee protected by 
refund provisions. Identity covered and 
present position protected. Send only name 
and address for details. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 
282 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y 
* EXECUTIVES SEEKING $2,500 to $20,- 
000 positions may contact employers 
through our confidential services. Estab. 26 
yrs. National Business Bourse, 20 W. Jack- 
son, Chicago 
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* IF YOUR ADVERTISING COSTS $1,000 
a year, you should have an advertising 
agency to give you service and advice. 
You pay no more. Consult without obliga- 
tion S. Duane Lyon, Ine., 9% Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. City. Circle 5-8182. 

* YOUR HOUSE ORGAN written and 
produced by a specialist. Fee basis. Em- 
ployee, dealer or customer magazines. 
Robert Kaye, 280 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


charts 
* SHREWD EXECUTIVES drive home 
ideas—-convince associates—solve public re- 
lations problems through excellent charts— 
we do the research—furnish ideas—com- 
plete the job. H. M. Gartley, Ine, 76 
William St., N. Y. C. 

selling 
* MANUFACTURERS AGENCY with 
showroom, requires additional line to sell 
in Philadelphia and adjacent territory. 17 
years experience in the building, appliance 
and plumbing trades. Box 246. 
* SALES EDUCATION. Eight years sales 
education and sales personnel for large com- 
pany having 4500 salesmen. Developed 
successful plans and procedures for hiring, 
training and supervising men. Maannal- 
ized plans, policies and procedures, wrote 
scripts for dramatizations and films. 
Familiar with all phases sales education and 
sales personnel activities. Available 30 
days Box 247 
* LEADING DISTRIBUTING organization 
dealing technical commodity maintaining 
showroom NYC desires additional lines 
technical or otherwise. Long successful rec- 


ord. Box 250. 
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manual—r. r. securities 
*NEW AND IMPROVED 1941 Issue 
“Guide To Railroad Reorganization Securi- 
ties"—-a necessary educational manual to 
all security owners—-$5. Pflugfelder, Bamp- 
ton & Rust, 61 Broadway, New York City. 
market letter 
* THE DOW THEORY BAROMETER. 


Economics Minister of the Indies, an- 
nounced that while the Batavia govern. 
ment was eager to continue trade rela- 
tions with Japan, it could not boost this 
trade above the levels prescribed early 
this spring. The Japanese knew this 
ended all their hopes of building war 
reserves and of supplying other Axis 
partners. 

For ten days messages were flashed be- 

tween Japan and the Dutch East Indies. 
In Tokyo there were special cabinet 
meetings, long conferences of politi 
cians. The Dutch were asked to recon- 
sider, but refused to budge an inch. 
Finally on June 17, Mr. Yoshizawa and 
Mr. Van Mook announced that ‘ ‘nego 
tiations for Japanese economic conces 
sions in the Netherlands East eilies 
have, unfortunately, failed.” With that 
Mr. Yoshizawa packed his bags and pre- 
pared to leave for home. 
@ What Happened?—What was wrong 
with Japan’s timing of this economic 
thrust at Holland’s rich colonial empire 
remains a question. What might have 
been left out of ‘Tokyo's calculations was 
the possibility that W ashington would 
reinforce its Philippine garrisons with 
more troops than have been stationed in 
the islands in the +0 years under United 
States control, that Washington would 
“spare” $57,000,000 of heavy bombing 
planes in the one month of April for de- 
livery to the Dutch East Indies defense 
forces, and that the United States would 
refuse to ship iron ore to Nippon (the 
Japanese took all of the 1,200,000 tons 
of Philippine iron ore which were ex- 
ported last year). 

Japan's bow to Batavia this week 
means that war has again been avoided 
in the Pacific. ‘Tokyo refused the show- 
down in the face of Anglo-Dutch-Ameri- 
can air, naval, and economic strength. 
What it will do if Hitler tries a blitz 
along the Channel in the next few weeks 
is anybody’s guess. 


Is Berlin Nervous? 


That’s one view as Funk 
talks of trade with democracies 
and research institute reiterates 
claims on Latin America. 


BERLIN—Two developments in Ger- 
many in the last week are bound to be 
of interest to the United States. One 
was a speech by Dr. Walther Funk, 
Reich Minister of Economics; the other 
was a report by the Berlin Institute of 
Business Research. 

The Funk speech, before the Society 
for the Development of Southeastern 
Europe, was made in Vienna, the city 
which Hitler has decreed shall be the 
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center from which the Balkans will be 
developed. It revealed for the first time 
since the outbreak of the war significant 


These crates in a German bomb) fac. 
tory are filled with heavy-caliber 
bombs waiting to be shipped to Axis. 
held airports from Bergen to Brest—to 
be used in the Reich’s all-out blitz 
krieg against Great Britain. 


facts about Germany's foreign — tradc 

Last year, Germany purchased nearly 
1,300,000,000 marks worth of Balkan 
goods, which was a jump of nearly 4(0.. 
000,000 above the 1939 total. Princi. 
pal items purchased by the Germans 
were oi] (Rumania), grains (Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary), lumber (Yugoslavia, 
Rumania), copper (Yugoslavia), baux- 
ite (Hungary, Yugoslavia), chrome ore 
(Greece), and livestock products (Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, Rumania). ‘The v variety 
and the turnover indicate the extent to 
which the Reich may possibly be able 
to exploit this region during 1941, with 
all of it now under complete German 
domination. 

Dr. Funk declared that Russian deliv- 
eries to the Germans in 1940 were 10 
times the total for 1939. This, however, 
does not mean as much as might be 
supposed, for the first Soviet-German 
economic agreement did not come into 
full operation until the spring of 1940 
and previous to the signing of the non- 
aggression pact in August, 1939, Ger- 
man-Soviet trade was at a low level. 
Principal items delivered by Russia to 
Germany were oil and fodder. 

e@ Manchurian Soybeans—Another reve- 
lation by Dr. Funk was that Germany, 
all through 1940, received substantial 
deliveries of Manchurian soybeans as 
one result of the trade pact with Japan 
and. the trdnsit agreement which the 
Germans extracted from the Russians. 
There have been rumors recently that 
50,000 tons of materials a month have 
been moving across Siberia from Vladi- 
vostok to Germany. A part of this has 
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peen soybeans, but there have also been 
urge shipments of raw materials pur. 
chased in French Indo-China, Malaya, 
the Netherlands Indies, and even the 
Philippines until shipments from Ma- 
nila were stopped by the export control 
order decreed by Washington. 

Practically all of the goods was pur- 

chased originally by Japan and then 
transferred to German order and deliy- 
ered at Vladivostok. 
eNot the Whole World—What at- 
tracted perhaps the greatest attention 
among the Americans who listened to 
the 'unk speech was the guarded state- 
ment that Hitler’s “Grossraum” econ- 
omy and the “world” economy of the 
democratic states can exist side by side 
and that exponents of the two systems 
can engage in mutually profitable 
trade. That group of foreigners which 
believes that Hitler is preparing to 
launch a peace offensive later this sum- 
mer looked on the Funk statement as 
a preparatory step in assuring the de- 
mocracies that the Nazis would not in- 
sist on forcing their economic theories 
upon the entire world. But another 
group which believes that the massing 
of troops along the Channel and the 
cancelling of all army leaves is prepara- 
tory to an all-out blitz on Britain, which 
may come almost any day, looked on 
the talk as a bit of propaganda to deceive 
the gullible. 
e Latin American Trade—The report of 
the Berlin Institute of Business Research, 
cited as the second interesting develop- 
ment, attempted to prove the thesis, 
which Germany has almost worn thread- 
bare, that the United States can never 
take the place of Europe as a market 
for Latin American exports. 

The latest report of the institute is 

obviously offered in part to offset the 
unfavorable impression, which has re- 
ceived wide publicity in Latin America 
recently, that the Hitler autarchy plan 
for a self-contained Europe would ulti- 
mately cut off the Continent anyway 
and that therefore certain Latin nations 
might better reconsider their pro-Ger- 
man stand and play a more active pro- 
British game. 
e U.S. Plans Ignored—German propa- 
gandists ignore the fact that the United 
States has indicated that it intends to 
transfer a part of its Far Eastern pur- 
chases of tropical products to near-b 
sources of supply, and that an industrial 
ized South America will be able to ab- 
sorb a growing part of its own surpluses. 
Instead, in their latest study, they have 
reported figures which show that the 
United States is not yet buying up all 
of the potential exports that in peace- 
time years would go to Continental 
Europe. 

Americans in Berlin look on both 
the Funk speech and the report of the 
institute as signs of nervousness over 
Washington’s rapidly accelerating trend 


AMERICAN 
AIR LINES 


GET BETTER LIGHT ta Ecorarmically 


TO SPEED VITAL OPERATIONS 


with IVANHOE 
“50 FOOT CANDLER’ 
RLM Continuous Wreway 

FLUORESCENT 
LIGHTING SYSTEM 


*"NERVE CENTER” of great American Air Lines at 
LaGuardia Field, N.Y. is this busy Reservation Room. 
For maximum worker efficiency it is lighted with IVANHOB 
**50 FOOT CANDLER”’ recessed in the ceiling, providing 
fine, well-diffused fluorescent lighting. 


TODAY WITH DEFENSE IN THE DRIVER'S SEAT, THIS BETTER FLUORESCENT 
LIGHTING SYSTEM CAN INCREASE YOUR PRODUCTION—HELP CUT COSTS 


—with conveniently removable reflectors, 
everything easy to get at. 


@ IVANHOE “50 FOOT CANDLER” went to 
work for American Air Lines quickly 


toward participation in the war. 
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and economically. It can do as much for 
you. This new and better lighting system 
is engineered that way. Its built-in wire- 
way contains up to 80 per cent of neces- 
sary building wiring. Cuts installation 
costs from 30 to 50 per cent. Permits 
people to go right on working while 
system’s going in. Maintenance? A cinch 


We put more time and money into “50 
FOOT CANDLER” at our factory so you 
have less to put in at yours. We devel- 
oped the continuous fluorescent lighting 
system — have spent the past two years 
improving it. Investigate it now as a pay- 
ing production tool for you. Write for 
helpful new booklet 1 C. 
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Unrest in Canada 


Labor difficulties cause 
manufacturers to appeal to 
Prime Minister. Beverage tax, 
farm complaint share spotlight. 


OTTAWA-—Labor relations in the 
war industries were the chief concern of 
the Canadian Manufacturers Association 
at its annual meeting at the Seigniory 
Club, Montebello, Quebec, last week 
and industrialists are now waiting to see 
what reaction is produced in Ottawa by 
the association’s plea for a firmer stand 
against labor organization’ agents whom 
they accuse of fostering discontent and 
strikes in order to secure control of 
Canadian industrial labor. 

Dominion manufacturers claim that 

the whole labor situation in Canada is 
rapidly getting worse and will become 
a grave menace to all war production un- 
less Ottawa promptly stiffens its attitude 
on strikes. 
@ Sinister Factor—In their appeal to the 
Prime Minister, manufacturers declared 
that wage and hour issues are practically 
nonexistent and that the “sinister fac- 
tor” is the activity of “groups of danger- 
ous men” trying to seize control of key 
war industries in order to impose a levy 
on Canadian workers and obstruct and 
restrict output of war supplies. 

This charge—the most outspoken so 


Canadian Labor Gets 
Wartime Wage Bonus Plan 
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In November, 1939, Ottawa sought to 
eliminate a chief cause of strikes by 
passing a wartime labor law which sets 
up an automatic wage bonus system 
keved to the rising cost of living. The 
plan provides that a bonus above basic 
wage rates be paid when the cost of 
living rises 3° above the August, 
1939, figure, and whenever, subse- 
quently, it advances another 5%. The 
chart shows how far the cost of living 
has been boosted since the war. 
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far made—is substantiated by the num- 
ber of strikes called during May and 
June (though the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act forbids the calling of 
a strike until differences had been aired 
before a Conciliation Board). The asso- 
ciation declares that strikes are being 
promoted by a comparatively few pro- 
fessional organizers who are opposed to 
the settlement of disputes. 

@ Plea to Ottawa—As a part of the final 
recommendations of the conference, the 
C.M.A. petitioned Ottawa (1) to enforce 
the law against strikes called before me- 
diation is attempted, and (2) to make 
existing laws effective by internment of 
persons promoting illegal strikes. 

The hardening of the official attitude 

toward labor trouble, which was indi- 
cated last week, probably will be accele- 
rated by this direct appeal from C.M.A. 
But an even stronger influence is likely 
to be a stiffer stand at Washington. No 
recent development attracted more at- 
tention north of the border than the 
U.S. Army’s seizure of the North Amer- 
ican Aircraft plant last week. This action 
is being pointed to as an example for 
Canada. It is now advocated that, fol- 
lowing the failure of the Lewis organiza- 
tion to end the production slowup in 
the Cape Breton coal mines and Otta- 
wa’s move making miners liable to pen- 
alties under the Defense of Canada regu- 
lations, another U. S. example should be 
followed by revision of compulsory mili- 
tary service regulations to — for 
drafting industrial workers who interfere 
with production. 
e Soft Drink Industry—Canada’s new 
war taxes have created a disturbance in 
the soft drink industry. In his recent 
budget, Finance Minister Ilsley pro- 
posed a 25% tax on carbonic acid gas 
but altered this to a straight tax at the 
same rate on all bottled drinks to avoid 
discrimination. All drink manufacturers 
have passed the tax on to consumers, 
raising the price to 6¢, except Coca- 
Cola which is absorbing the tax and 
retaining the 5¢ retail price. 

Ottawa unofficially frowns on_ this 
prejudice to other companies but sees 
no remedy, and is waiting to see whether 
Coca-Cola will continue to absorb the 
levy. The company is reported to have 
about $500,000 invested in vending ma- 
chines geared to take a nickel. By being 
confined to bottled drinks (soda foun- 
tains pay the carbonic gas tax) the levy 
hits grape and lime juices, misses apple, 
grapefruit, and pineapple juices which 
are marketed in cans. 

e Cry from Farmers—Ottawa is ignoring 
a western farmer demand, made in Par- 
liament last week, for closing of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange on _ the 
ground that under the operations of the 
Canadian Wheat Board it is standing in 
the way of full returns to producers from 
the sale of export wheat. In official quar- 
ters, it is denied that there is any prof- 
iteering at the expense of the farmers. 


Canada’s official information burea, 
clearing house for war publicity—wjer. 
under new control this week with 4, 
naming of Joseph T. Thorson, Win», 
peg lawyer and member of the (Co, 
mons, as Minister of War Service. 
Canadian Broadcasting Corp., tl] 
ernment’s official Travel Bur 
the Government Motion Pictur 
have been placed under the new 
member. 

@ Shuffle Expected—For the pres 

is also responsible for the administrat; 
of other war service branches bu: a fy, 
ther cabinet shuffle is expected to ply 
control of these elsewhere and perm) 
Thorson to devote his attention citir 
to propaganda activities. 

Response to the Dominion’s newes 
call for 32,000 men is not as brisk , 
desired, but the authorities are barre 
from pepping up the recruiting cay 
paign because they don’t want mor, 
than that number until supplies 
equipment for mechanized divisions ax 
assured. The Empire Air Training pro 
ect has surpassed its original objectives 
and given the Canadian Air Force , 
strength of 100,000 trained men 
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Basic wage rates, according to Can- 
ada’s wartime wage law, are not to be 
raised during the war unless they are 
lower than the 1926-29 rate. As the 
charts show, average rates in all but 
one major industry are above the 
1926-29 level, though some unskilled 
workers may be allowed increases in 
order to bring them up to that level. 
Bonuses, as described in the chart at 
the left, are counted on to comper- 
sate for the boost in the cost of living. 
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PROFIT &LOSS 


He Means You 


When Dr. Edgar V. Allen, chief of 
the medicine division of the Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, Minn., delivered an 
address recently on the “Occupational 
Hazards of the Business Executive,”’ he 
spoke before a group of doctors—at the 
American Medical Association conven- 
tion. In one way it was fortunate there 
were no business executives on hand to 
hear the speech, because it might have 
been bad for their blood pressure—but 
since the whole talk concerned itself 
with the physical regeneration of the 
business man, it only seems fitting that 
he should find out how a doctor thinks 
this regeneration can be achieved. 

“In caricature and comedy,” the doc- 
tor says, “the business executive is fre- 
quently portrayed as big at the waist, 
bald on the head, and soft in the heart 
for chorus girls and long-legged, full- 
breasted secretaries.” 

“This,” he continues, “is too super- 
ficial a characterization.” And then he 
steps right in for the kill. “Physicians 
are much more interested in the fact 
that too frequently the executive’s blood 
pressure is high, his arteries are hard, 
and his temper is short. He is commonly 
irritable, nervous, and melancholic. His 
brain is weary, his muscles are tired, his 
bowels are constipated, and his stomach 
is acid. 

Just how does the doctor figure the 
business executive gets in this sorry 
state? Well, he sets down the occupa- 
tional hazards of the job like this: 

Food—“Almost everyone eats too | 
much. Man and the animals under his 
domination are the only animals that eat 
by the clock. . . . If man must eat at 
mealtime, he should eat at mealtime 
only when he is hungry and only suff- 
cient to satisfy that hunger.” 

Smoking—“The reason that the smok- 
ing of tobacco seems a hazard of greater 
magnitude for the business executive 
than for other persons is that the busi- 
ness executive frequently uses tobacco 
excessively. He does so largely because 
of the nervous tension under which he 
works, and because of the need which he 
feels to do something with his hands.” 

Alcohol—“‘As far as the business ex- 
ecutive is concerned, interest is not in 
the directly detrimental effects of mod- 
erate amounts of alcohol on the human 
body, but with the observation that the 
business executive is so frequently 
harassed, depressed, and oppressed in an 
environment incorrectly called ‘civiliza- 
tion’ that he feels the need of alcohol 
. . . to bring some cheer and lack of 
concern into a life which encompasses 
too little cheer and too much anxiety.” 

The Strenuous Life—“The lives of 
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many business men are well portrayed 
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LIBRARY OF 
BUSINESS 


MANAGEMENT & 


McGraw-Hill presents a 
new, carefully-planned and authori- 
tative Library of modern business 
management essentials and methods 


SE this Library for immediate help in specific problems, small and large—also to 
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by a man running or walking UP an as 


cending escalator.” 

The Failure to Define Objectives— 
“The business executive fails to 
the long view of life. It is Strange thay 
the average business executive plans his 
life, aside from his annuities and insur. 
ance, as if he were to live forever.’ 

Ambition—“Not many years ago thjs 
was characterized by the statement of 
the child’s teacher, ‘You be a good boy 
and work hard and some day you wil! be 
President, Johnny.’ . . . In these mod. 
ern times . ambition for success 
drives those who have not capabilities to 
succeed into unhappiness, dissatisfac- 
tion, and ill health.” 

The doctor has some remedies for 
most of these occupational hazards—but 
he doesn’t take much stock in some of 
them himself. For example, he suggests 
that the business executive cut down on 
his smoking and drinking, and try fast 
ing for two or three days every once in a 
while, but he knows executives don’t pay 
much attention to suggestions like these, 
and besides, he says, doctors are just as 
like to smoke too much and get too fat 
themselves, despite all their advice to 
other people to the contrary. 

“What is needed now,” he thinks, 
“is a five-day week and an eight-hour 
day for executives, more division of te. 
sponsibility, less striving for company 
and individual success. . More vaca 
tions are needed. . . . If one could cal- 
culate the efficiency of an executive in 
terms of total contributions to an indus 
try, one probably would find that, within 
certain limits, his contributions increased 
in proportion to the vacations. In many 
instances several short vacations are 
more beneficial than a single long one 
each year. 

“Each enlightened industry of the 
future may build a house on a hill, over- 
looking a peaceful valley and a wander 
ing stream. There, periodically, will go 
each executive, to rest much, to con- 
verse a little, and to eat simply. . . . 
The world doubtless would be better o 
if man had the habit of lying in bed one 
morning each week. 

“More than 500 years ago these words 
were written: ‘Use three physicians still; 
first, Doctor Quiet, next Doctor Merry- 
man, and then Doctor Dyet.’ The ad- 
monition has hardly been heeded. 
“There is little prospect that these 
qualities will become desirable in our 
national life, but . unless the pres- 
ent situation is changed, one must con- 
clude that man has not conquered life, 
but that life has conquered man.” 


take 


Dear Boss: 


The 550 clerks in the state liquor 
stores in Philadelphia, Pa., asked for a 
raise in a subtle way last week. They all 
started wearing blue neckties decorated 
with big gold letters which read: “WE 
NEED $27 A WEEK.” 
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THE TRADING POST 


Master Bottleneck 


The other day, one of my associates 
called the present war the “battle of the 
pottienecks.” Obviously the term fits 
our own defense effort with its succes- 
son of bottlenecks—in machine tools, 
aluminum, magnesium, skilled workers, 
and in new items that seem to bob up 
consistently day after day. 

And I suspect that before the emer- 
ency has run its course, more of our 
people will learn of another kind of bot- 
tleneck, now evident only to those ex- 

rienced in the practical management 
of business and industrial affairs. 

* * * 

] mean, of course, the bottleneck of 
top-flight managerial and technical per- 
sonnel. 

Here is the ever-present limitation on 
efficient operation, so spotlighted now 
when, almost overnight, we must expand 
some of our industries to many times 
their normal scale. But this master bot- 
tleneck is caused not so much by a 
scarcity of supply as by the failure to 
hook up supply and demand. 

I know that I don’t need to document 
this problem for the readers of Business 
Week. Drawn altogether from the man- 
agement class, they know all about it 
from close and sometimes unfortunate 
personal experience—on one end or the 
other of the problem. 

As responsible managers, they know 
how hard it is to fill gaps in their own 
ranks—to find, when they need him, the 
competent plant executive, the resource- 
ful sales promotion manager, the versa- 
tile chemical engineer, the gifted copy- 
writer, the industrial engineer who can 
organize production scientifically, yet 
with due regard for the human values 
concerned. 

And if we take a look at the problem 
the other way on—from the viewpoint of 
the specialist, we unearth frequently the 
elements of real tragedy. It is in the na- 
ture of things that as such men increase 
in capacity, the number of available 
openings for them is likely to decline. 
The more they have to offer, the fewer 
are the active prospects for all their tal- 
ents. Their value may be higher, the 
need may be more urgent; but the num- 
ber of those who are aware of both need 
and value is smaller. 

a * * 

To illustrate: I know a highly trained, 
experienced, and competent market re- 
search analyst. For years he has been de- 
veloping, testing, discarding, and perfect- 
ing research techniques. He got his train- 
ing the hard way—by ringing doorbells 
himself and by carrying on his own 
shoulders the responsibility for directing 
sales efforts running into the millions. 
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Still in his middle forties, he is one of, 
say, a dozen research men in the United 
States who understand both the limita- 
tions and the still unplumbed possibil- 
ities in a scientific approach to selling 
goods. 

Now this man need never want for “a 
job.” He can even find and hold “posi- 
tions’”” where his experience and trained 
faculties are in demand. But in far too 
many cases these ready-to-hand clients | 
hire market research as nothing more | 
than a suggestive and helpful statistical | 
“man Friday” to help at odd jobs or 
to buttress sales policies already deter- 
mined. And some such positions do pay 
pretty well in terms of the monthly 
check. 

But here we have a man with a far 
broader conception of market research 
and of what it is bound to mean to | 
American business, now in process of | 
being torn loose from its familiar moor- 
ings of buying habit and distribution | 
practice. He sees market research not as 
a spot-check operation, but rather as a 
sustained and relentless study of what, 
why, and how this changing American 
people will be buying two, three, and 
five years from now. 

2 € 2 


| 
| 
| 


Turn now and think how many com- 


panies must have a spot waiting for this | 


man but just can’t find him. Or per- 
haps, the even larger number that need 
him badly but don’t yet know it. Con- 
sider how long are the chances of the 
man and those companies getting to- 
gether, when both now rely so heavily 
on more or less casual contact—either di- 


rect or through common acquaintances | 
—and when neither commands adequate | 


opportunity to develop for the other the 


distinctive, and even unsuspected, prob- | 


lems to be solved and the scope of serv- 
ice that is available. 

I say “‘now rely” because so few of the 
available employment channels—highly 
efficient in placing those who fall in the 
well-defined categories of employment— 
are now used effectively for the kind of 
exploration, explanation, and interpreta- 
tion required to effect a meeting of 
minds in such cases. 

Now this is just one case in one par- 
ticular field. But it is typical. Modern 
industrial organization provides well for 
the orderly marshalling of such things as 
materials, machines, and mass man- 
power. But it still relies too heavily on 
chance contact to provide the special 
talents that are necessary to coordinate 
the efforts of the whole far-flung indus- 
trial mechanism. 

This is a source of appalling waste, 
even in normal times. It may be of dis- 
astrous moment in the face of a na- 
tional productive emergency. 
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THE TREND 


There has been a tendency in business circles to regard 
the settlement of the North American Aviation strike as 
a signal victory for management. Indeed, when the stock 
matket went up briskly last week, the prevalent Wall 
Street explanation was that “at last Roosevelt has cracked 
down on labor.” But it would be shortsighted to carry 
that notion too far. Management had better figure that 
the trend in the Administration is still to grant conces- 
sions to labor, and not to crack down. 

At best, what the North American case decided was 
this: That unions, before calling strikes, should await the 
recommendations of the National Defense Mediation 
Board (BW —Junel4'41,p15). In other words, the govern- 
ment put its armed forces behind the NDMB’s authority 
to handle cases before either workers or management take 
any action which would interfere with defense output. 

In a sense, the problem was very simple. Labor leaders 
long have recognized that walkouts—to be successful— 
have to be backed by picketing and “entertainment com- 
mittees.” Once the Army broke up the picket lines and 
patrolled the working districts to prevent workers from 
going to work on other workers the strike quickly 
collapsed. 


® But the main question—whether the workers are en- 
titled to a wage boost—is still to be determined by the 
Mediation Board. And the position of the workers has not 
in any way been prejudiced by the fact that they yielded 
to the strike call of their local labor leaders. Indeed, it is 
even conceivable that the workers’ chances of getting 
what they asked for have been enhanced by the strike 
action. 

In the North American case, the national C.I.O.-- 
U.A.W. leaders opposed the local leaders. ‘They promptly 
characterized the strike as illegal, acquiesced in the action 
of the Army, and, where possible, ousted the local leaders 
from their positions in the union. And now when the case 
comes before the NDMB, these national union leaders 
will be pleading the workers’ cause. And if they—the na- 
tional leaders—get what the local leaders asked for, they 
will have made a clear-cut case for mediation. They will 
have demonstrated to the rank-and-file that a hearing 
before the Mediation Board can be just as effective as 
striking. 


@ ‘The NDMB is just as anxious to get that notion across 
to the American worker as the C.I.0.U.A.W. officials 
who stepped into the North American strike breach and 
now “must produce.” For NDMB members realize that 
they are “on trial.” Before it was established, Philip Mur- 
ray opposed the Mediation Board. After it was estab- 
lished, John L. Lewis described it as a “strike-breaking 
agency.” And there is still a good deal of lingering suspi- 
cion in labor circles about it. 
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LABOR’S QUID PRO QUO 


‘That puts NDMB in an anomalous position. Its mem. 
bers realize that open opposition is much more likely to 
come from the labor than from the management. A cor. 
poration executive will take a lot of punishment before 
incurring the risk of having the government commandeer 
his plant. But labor officials, on the other hand, are not 
likely to be so easily “persuaded”; they realize that it’s 
very difficult to commandeer workers—especially if the 
men are of the opinion their bargaining rights have been 
infringed. 


© Therefore, as a practical matter, the Board may have a 
tendency to nod ever so slightly in labor's direction. Sup. 
pose, for instance, the Board were to hand down a deci- 
sion which labor leaders felt they could not accept; sup- 
pose a strike were called, and suppose it delayed defense 
production. Then the NDMB’s authority in labor dis. 
putes would have been questioned. That’s precisely what 
the Mediation Board, in its formative period, must try 
to avoid. 

It must try to establish a reputation for decisions that 
are acceptable to both sides. And, to be realistic about it, 
that means, as far as labor is concerned, giving the unions 
what otherwise they would strike for. It is perhaps signifi- 
cant that in handing down its decisions in the General 
Motors and southern coal mine cases, the Board argued 
that the companies in each instance could afford, because 
of increased volume, to absorb higher wage costs. Ques- 
tions of living costs or previous profit margins were sec- 
ondary considerations. 

In short, NDMB’s decisions—whether deliberately or 
otherwise—were pragmatic decisions. ‘The Board did not 
grant the workers all they asked for in the General Motors 
case; it held that a closed shop at G.M. was unwarranted. 
But the union did not expect to get, and would not have 
struck for, a closed shop. And in the North American 
case, the Board may not grant everything the strikers de- 
manded; but it will offer enough to make the national 
C.1.0. leaders “look good”, to the local. 


e And that policy of making concessions to labor— 
whether it makes good reading or not—is in accord with 
the realities and the politics of the situation. After all, this 
is a trading proposition. Mr. Roosevelt and the NDMB 
are out to convince national labor leaders that it is to their 
interest not to strike during the defense effort. ‘They are 
going about it by demonstrating that labor will get its 
share in the profits of the defense effort. That’s the quid 
for labor’s quo—not to strike. That has been the policy 
to date; and that is likely to be the policy in the future. 
Therefore, to see what’s going to happen to wages, keep 
your eye on profits. 


The Editors of Business Week 
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